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A Brit was lately brought into Parliament for ascertaining 

and establishing Uniformity of Weights and Measures, 
which, after being amended by a Committee of the House of 
Commons, was reprinted on 28th February, 1823. 

It is intended by the Commissioners who framed the present 
Bill, founded upon the Report of a Select Committee, that the 
Weights and Measures which already exist in a’state of ac- 
knowledged accuracy shall be preserved,—that where there are 
discrepancies, such of them as agree with general received usage 
shall be selected,—and that, where small alterations are neces- 
sary, the new or improved Measures of Capacity shall bear a 
simple relation to the existing, or to the new Standard Weights. 

But the Bill, it is conceived, in its present shape, does not 
contain a system of Weights and Measures calculated to ac- 
complish the professed object of the Commissioners anid Select 
Committee. 
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Measures of Extension and Superficies. 


The Standards for Measures of Extension, and for Superfi- 
cial Measures, are very properly retained. They are the same 
as required by the Articles of Union between England and Scot- 
land, and will be universally approved. 


Measures of Capacity. 


The great errors and important defects in the Bill relate to 
Measures of Capacity. By two of the clauses, the new Gal- 
lon = 277,°, cubic inches, is of greater dimensions than the 
known and acknowledged ancient Standard of 270 cubic inches : 
so that this new Gallon, which is to be the unit and only Stand- 
ard Measure of Capacity, if adopted, will introduce such a de- 
viation from established custom, as must necessarily be attend- 
ed with mischievous consequences. 

The clausés are—(page 3), That the Standard Measure of 
Capacity, as well for liquids as for dry goods, * shall be the 
6 Gallon containing ten pounds Avoirdupois weight of distilled 
‘ water, weighed in air at the temperature of 62° of Fahrenheit’s 
‘ Thermometer, the Barometer being at 30 inches.’ And 
again—(page 6), It shall be lawful for Magistrates to ascer- 
tain the content of any Measure of Capacity, ‘ by direct refer- 
£ ence to the weight of rain or pure water which such Measure 
‘is capable of containing; ten pounds, Avoirdupois weight, of 
‘such water, at the temperature of 62° by Fahrenheit’s Ther- 
‘mometer, being the Standard ascertained by this Act; the 
same being in bulk equal to 277.274 cubic inches : ’ *—conse- 
quently, one pound is equal in bulk to 27.7274 cubic inches ; 
dnd, of course, the weight of a cubic inch of such water is 
252.458 grains. + 

All Measures are to be taken in parts or multiples of this 


Gallon: viz.— 


The Quart = } of a Gallon. 
The Pint = jof do. 
2Gallons = a Peck. 

8 Gallons = a Bushel; and 
8 Bushels = a Quarter. 





* The Gallon, as defined in the Bill, is = 277.274 cubic inches; 
consequently the Bushel = 277.274 x 8, = 2218.192 do. 
and the Quarter = 2218.192 x 8, - - - =17745.536 do. 
= 10.27057 cubic feet, or nearly 10% cubic feet. 

+ The pound Avoirdupois is defined in the Bill to be 7000 grains 
and 3757s) = 252.458, or, more exactly, 252.45785, 
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If this enlarged gallon shall unfortunately be ‘adopted, all 
measures of capacity, both for liquids and dry goods, will be aug- 
mented considerably beyond general usage. The Bushel and 
Quarter will be increased more than 3 per cent. above the 
known: standards, and thus much confusion will be created. 
It is of the utmost importance to make the mew measures, par- 
ticularly of the larger denominations, as little different as pos- 
sible from those at present in common use. By adopting the 
Exchequer Gallon * of 270 cubic inches, pressed upon pub- 
lic attention by Dr Rotheram in the year 1791, and by Pro- 
fessor Playfair in the year 1812, a simple system is at once ob- 
tained. The Bushel will be 2160 cubie inches, or 14 cubic 
feet, and the Quarter 17280 cubic inches, or ¢en cubic feet. 


Weights. 


These Measures may be connected with our Weights by the 
most obvious analogy, and most perfect coincidence. If the 
Bill is so framed as to constitute the pound Avoirdupois 6980 
grains, or more exactly 6979.959 grains; then it follows, that 
1000 ounces, or 624 pounds of rain water, + at 62° of tempera- 
ture, are precisely equal in bulk to one cubic foot, amd 10000 
ounces, or 625 pounds of such water equal in bulk to one 
quarter. 

By the Bill, the pound Avoirdupois is defined to be 7000 
grains, and consequently the ounce 4374 grains; but the pound 
ought to be 6980 grains, as above stated, and, of course, the 
ounce 436} grains, so as‘to connect Weights and Measures by 
a simple ratio: or, in the words of Professor Playfair, ‘ the 
‘ Standard Ounce ought to be the weight of the 1000dth part 
* of a cubic foot of water,’ at the temperature of 62° by Fah- 
renheit’s Thermometer. Thus, there will be great facility in 


* By the Report of the Select Committee, ‘ the Gallon measure 
‘in the Exchequer, contains 270.4 cubic inches.’ It was probably 
intended to contain 270 cubic inches = 3* x 10. The Committee 
state, that ‘ the definition of a Winchester Bushel, in the Act of 
‘ King William (13 W. III. Cap. 5.), for laying a duty on Malt, 
‘seems to have been made for the purpose of facilitating the con- 
‘ struction of cylindrical measures, by a near coincidence, without 
‘ minute fractions. From this definition, the dry gallon would con- 
* sist of 268.803 cubic inches.’ 

+ Weight of water in a cubic foot is 1728 X 252.458=436247.424 
grains ; and 435347454 = 62.5 pounds of water in a cubic foot; and 
439347424 = 999,994, or, in even numbers = 1000 ounces of water 
in a cubic foot. 
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calculating the cubical contents of cylinders, and correct data 
obtained for the construction of cylindrical measures. 

These advantages, and the benefits which must result to 
Science as well as Commerce, by the adoption of this simple 
system, will be afterwards shown in a separate publication, by 

e writer of this paper. 

When the Weights and Measures are arranged according to 
a scale, increasing and decreasing from the same root in geo- 
metrical ratio, such simplicity, ease and perspicuity, will be 
introduced into all transactions of business, where calculations 
are necessary, as will prevent the numberless mistakes and 
errors which are daily happening. 

The alterations now suggested, it is hoped, will be found 
useful amendments of this Bill, and productive of important 
advantages, by laying the foundation for accurate methods of 
calculation, of great simplicity and easy application. 

The neni Tables give a connected view of this system of 
Weights and Measures; and the attention of the reader is di- 
rected to the very near conformity of this system of Weights 
with the recent silver coinage. Five shillings of mint silver 
weigh 436.36 grains; thus exceeding the above Standard Ounce 
only ;5 of a grain. 


A MEMBER oF THE CHAMBER OF 
CoMMERCE OF GLASGOW. 
26th March, 1823. 


In the Weicuts and Measures Bit, at present before the 
House of Commons, the English Standard Measures of Exten- 
sion, and consequently of Superficies, are retained; and the 
length of the Pendulum for regulating Measures, in all after 
ages, is accurately ascertained = 39.1393 inches—The MeEa- 
surEs of Capacity and WeiGuts should be re-considered. 


The Commissioners of Weights and Measures, and Select 
Committee, recommend that old sub-divisions be retained. 
These divisions may be preserved, and ancient usage conti- 
nued ; but still it is proper to adopt the Binary Scale, or a se- 
ries in geometrical proportion, the common ratio 2, and thus 
render their relations obvious. 
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On the Value of Potatoes. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


On the Value of Potatoes. By Witx1am Arron, Esq. 
Hamilton. 
Sir, 

I have read with pleasure in your last Number, the re- 
marks of a Mid-Lothian gentleman, who subscribes his paper 
‘ E. N.,’ exposing the radical devices of those who ascribe the 
distresses of the poor to the use of potatoes, and wish the cul- 
tivation of that root to be abandoned. Such absurdity, from 
whatever quarter it may come, or from whatever motives it may 
proceed, ought to be exposed. For though it is not likely to 
induce many to abandon the use of potatoes, yet as it has an 
evident enthany to render those who are, from their poverty, 
compelled to live chiefly on them, discontented and unhappy, 
(and I can see no other motive such writers can have in view), 
I consider it to be the duty of every good man to expose the 
absurdity of their conduct. In — 80, it is scarcely more ne- 
cessary to point out the value of that excellemt root, than it 
would be to enlarge on the high worth of wheat, oats, butcher- 
meat, or dairy produce, as human food. The discovery and 
importation into Europe of the potato, have proved one of the 


greatest an of modern ages, for which —_ good man 


will be grateful. And to attempt to render the lower orders 
discontented and unhappy in the use of that species of food, is 
cruel to them, and ungrateful to the bountiful Giver. Every 
person may have heard poor people complain, that they were 
obliged to live chiefly on potatoes with milk, herrings, or salt ; 
and they must be hard-hearted indeed, who would not wish to 
see their fellow-creatures provided with a tasting of still richer 
fare. But to attempt to deprive the poor of that species of 
food, or to induce the farmer to discontinue its cultivation, is 
the height of absurdity, especially when it proceeds from poli- 
tical motives. 

The first complaint ever I heard against the use of potatoes, 
was published by Mr Cobbett, in his = in the year 1813; 
and as that gentleman is one of those who avow it to be pro- 
per to oppose every measure of Government that is right, as 
well as those that are wrong, provided such opposition can serve 
to embarrass the ministry, I considered his clamour about the 
use of potatoes, as an attempt to render the lower orders dis- 
contented. He termed potatoes ‘ the root of misery;’ and said 
they naturally and inevitably produced ‘ filthiness, and all its 
concomitant vices, in the habitations of the poor ;’—that they 
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were ‘ more injurious to the human race, than even that loath- 
some disease which was imported from the same country, about 
the same period as the potato.’ Now, I would ask, in what 
other light can such declamation be considered, except as the 
ravings of a fool, or the deceptions of a knave? Of a fool, if he 
really believed what he wrote—and of a rogue, if he merely 
wanted to deceive the poor, and render them unhappy. 

Mr Cobbett argued, that potatoes cannot be profitably con- 
verted into bread. This is so far true. But they do not need to 
be converted into bread, for Nature has formed them into some- 
thing that answers nearly the same purpose. They are eaten with 
butcher- meat, with preparations of milk, and with various other 
kinds of food, the same as bread, and as a substitute for bread; and 
when enriched with these additions, they form excellent food. But 
if roots are to be rejected, when they cannot be formed into bread, 
then we shall have to abandon carrots, parsnips and turnips, as 
well as potatoes. Mr Cobbett compares the potatoes to wheat, 
and rejects them because they do not yield a twentieth part of 
the flour that is obtained from wheat. But Mr Cobbett ought 
to consider, that mankind do not live by bread alone; and oe 
the vegetable mucilage with which the potato, the carrot, the 
parsnip, &c., abound, forms a wholesome and nutritive food, as 
well as the farinaceous matter of which bread is made. Pota- 
toes contain such a happy mixture of flour and vegetable mat- 
ter, as to render them a palatable and nutritive food, even with- | 
out much cookery or enriching matter; and, beside human 
food, they are of great use in feeding every species of agricul- 
tural live-stock. 

E. N. concludes, from the comparative prices at which pota- 
toes and oatmeal are sold, that two pecks of the former contain 
no more food than one péck of the latter. The peck of pota- 
toes varies so much in different counties, that it is not easy to 
calculate on the subject. I am rather disposed to believe, how- 
ever, that a peck and a half of potatoes contain as much human 
aliment as a peck of oatmeal. The meal is no doubt a more 
solid and substantial food than the potatoes; but the latter are 
as palatable and wholesome, and, as I. N. observes, ‘ fill the 
Selly’ better than the same value of meal. It is not agreeable, 
however, for any person to feed entirely on one species of ali- 
ment; but I do not perceive that any person has greater aver- 
sion to potatoes, than to farinaceous substances, as their con- 
stant food ; and the former are capable of being easier dressed 
into various dishes, with a small supply of enrichments, than 
even oatmeal or flour. 


I am also of opinion, that although E. N. may be correct, in 
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calculating the starch yielded by potatoes, at one-tenth only of 
their weight, yet he runs into the same error with Mr Cobbett, 
in supposing that the other nine parts ‘ go off in water or other 
useless matter.’ The mucilaginous matter in the potato, the 
carrot, and other roots and vegetables, form the food of man- 
kind, as well as the flour or starch found in these or other 
plants. When starch is made from wheat or oats, a part of the 
weight of the grain is thrown off, as incapable of forming starch. 
But it does not follow, that such refuse is not food, when such 
grain is made into meal or flour, and these formed into bread 
or porridge. Bread is not made of starch, but of flour or 
meal; ahd the vegetable mucilage which is rejected in manu- 
—e starch, is preserved in making the former, and ope- 
rates in forming the bread. 

Ten bolls, or 160 pecks of oats per acre, is far more than a 
medium return; while 700 pecks of potatoes does not exceed 
an average return on good land. According to Mr E. N.’s 
statement, of the comparative value in food of these two species 
of crop, an acre of potatoes yields as much food as two acres of 
corn, at eleven bolls per acre; or equal to three acres of oats, 
of a medium crop. And surely the two-thirds of the potatoes, 
and the improvement for next crop, fully indemnify the farmer 
for dung and labour. But it would be absurd to say more on 
the utility of potatoes, which no man of sound sense and integrity 
can doubt. I am, &c. . 
Witt. Arron. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remarks on Captain Napier’s Treatise on Store Farming. 






Sir, 
Some T1ME about the beginning of November last, 
a book written by the Honourable Captain Napier, and entitled 
‘ A Treatise on Practical Store-Farming,’ was introduced to 
the world. I immediately fell in with it, but had not then con- 
venience and time to give it an attentive and leisurely perusal ; 
but I thought I discovered several passages in it, which led to 
erroneous conclusions, both respecting the nature and propen- 
sities of sheep, and the effect or influence which particular pas- 
tures have on the constitution, shape, &c. of the individuals 
which compose the stock depasturing it. 

Before pointing out and examining these exceptionable pas- 
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sages, I cannot help kere noticing, that Captain Napier has the 
happiness and comfort of the inhabitants of Ettrick Forest 
really at heart. The statements throughout the whole of his 
book are candid, fair, and open; his experiments on the stock 
and farm of Thirlestane (which at this time he holds in his own 
hand) impartially stated and explained; and hence all the store- 
farmers in the neighbourhood, without themselves running the 
risk of experiment, may, or may not, adopt his system of ma- 
nagement. The result of his general management is now un- 
folded, and they may fall in with what they apprehend is ex- 
cellent in it, and reject what they apprehend is improper. 

But his exertions for the good of the district in which his 
estate lies, hav2 not been confined to the higher class of inha- 
bitants. The poor in the place have been more sensibly bene- 
fited by his ceaseless exertions for their comfort, than any other 
order of men. To all whom he found residing on his estate when 
he settled among them, he built neat and commodions houses, 
and to many more he gave employment, and thereby put into 
their hands the means of earning subsistence for themselves and 
their families. In his easy and familiar manner, he never ceases 
to enforce the habits of sobriety, careful management, and in- 
dustry ; and it may truly be said of him, that, 

; ‘ Take him all in all, 

They never looked upon his like before.’ 

He has built an elegant house, and named it Thirlestane Castle; 
it stands ‘ embosomed deep ’mong Etterick’s grassy braes,’ and 
in the immediate nehghbourkoat! of the lofty and now hoary 
turrets reared by his ancestors, two hundred and fifty years ago. 
Some vestiges of the ancient Etterick Forest are still to be seen 
in the most inaccessible parts of the linn, which looks down 
both upon the old tower and the present mansion; but their 
crooked trunks and gnarled branches will soon be hid and quite 
overtopped by the beautiful plantations that are fast rising about 
them. 


But it is impossible, Mr Conductor, that a man can excel in 
every point. Captain Napier, though he has done much for 
the prosperity and happiness of the higher parts of Etterick 
Forest, is undoubtedly wrong in some things, both about their 
sheep and pasture. Let us examine his First Chapter, entitled 
* Local Observations.” In the second page, ‘he says, * This 
Southern or Pastoral District, as far as* relates to the elevated 
regions of Liddesdale, Cheviot, and Lammermuir, is, with 
some few exceptions, similar in pasture, climate, and external 
appearance, to the region of Etterick Forest.’ I know very 
littke of Lammermuir ; but I have been in the Cheviots and-the 
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hills of Liddel, and, ds far as I could notice, the sward which 
clothed these celebrated mountains was more genuine and true 
than that on the hills of the Forest. Owing to the perpetual 
dampness and cold which environ the Forest hills, a plentiful 

owth of fog clothes their whole surface. This useless produc- 
tion deteriorates every blade of grass that springs through it; 
and it is worth observing, that where any spot is clear of fog, 
it is sweeter, greener, and more succulent. No doubt, the ex- 
istence of fog is not the sole or primary cause of the badness of 
a sward ; but, wherever it abounds, it creates an additional damp- 
ness and cold, and farther sterilizes the places over which it 
spreads. 

But, to account for the inferiority of the Forest mountain herb- 
age to that of the Cheviot and Liddel pastures, we must look for 
a cause still more remote than the mere prevalence of fog in the 
former mountainous district; and that is the open or porous 
state ofthe soil itself. The soil from which the mountain 
grasses of Etterick Forest spring, is generally loose and in- 
compact; in many and extensive tracts, it is mixed with moss 
and sand, which render it still more so, and on this soil an a- 
bundant covering of fog always prevails. Now, the soil on the 
Cheviot, and much of the Liddel pastures, is more consistent, 
firm and solid, lying close upon an under stratum of fine stone 
or compact gravel. This produces a sward of a deeper green 
than ever I saw exhibited on the hills of Etterick, and it is of 
course more succulent and nourishing. 

Neither can I apprehend but that Etterick Forest is a wetter 
district than any of the others with which it is said to be similar 
in respect of climate; but of this I can bring no direct evidence, 
except that, by actual observation, it is found that the west part 
of Scotland has 70 days more of rain than the countries which 
lie along the eastern coast; and in this latter division is Lam- 
mermuir at least situated. I am certain that the shire of the 
Forest is wet-—exceedingly moist and wet: no tract of country 
in the south of Scotland has a chance for so large a proportion 
of rainy weather; for those elevated ridges that stand round the 
sources of the Esk and the Etterick, are the first peaks upon 
which the cloud rests, after it is wafted up the Channel and over 
the Solway Frith. Here its density is broken, and all along 
down the low country it pours its copious contents, and still con- 
tinues unexhausted ; but in the neighbourhood of the mountains 
themselves, the showers are alarming, and not unusually awful, 
In many places, at the bottom of the hills, the earth is actually 
heaving, and often breaks up, leaving a dreadful excavation, in 
the surtace, and scattering death and destruction to every living 
thing within its reach. 
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Again, in the same page, he says, ‘ Wherever the grassy 
* surface is impregnated with the greatest degree of moisture, 
‘ there are the sheep found, in general, to grow the largest.’ 
If by moisture in the surface is meant richness and fertility, it 
is doubtless right; but if by moisture is meant that extraneous 
wet, which some soils obstinately retain, it is as undoubtedly 
wrong. Wet is the bane both of sheep and of sheep pasture. 
It is inimical to the sheep itself; but its influence on the consti- 
tution of sheep, as it acts through the medium of the soil, is 
still more powerful. Indeed, the richest pastures we now see 
were formerly most replete with moisture, or rather starved 
with excess of it. Complete draining has drawn from the soil 
that cold ungenial wet, so averse to vegetable life; at the same 
time the aquatic routs, which are generally so strong and large, 
deprived of their wonted nourishment, die out of the soil, and 
their remains are converted into a strong vegetable mould, the 
fertility of which, for many years, is altogether inconceivable. 
It is acknowledged, that a sheep that is a native of an easy- 
lying, grassy pasture, is both larger and heavier than one from 
a dry arid walk; but its superior weight is principally owing to 
the immense bulk of the viscera; it will likely be more thickly 
clothed with fat, which will help a little; but, in a native from 
a hard dry pasture, the component parts of the carcase, such as 


bones, sinews, &c. will be as strong and more compactly knit ; 
and as the constitution in this last case is generally sound and 
good, it will ultimately arrive, by artificial feeding, at a greater 
weight, and its mutton be more delicious and juicy. 
The sheep on a moist grassy pasture, Captain Napier adds, 
oO 


* bear a heavier fleece of wool, of a coarser description than 
* such as is produced from those hills of a drier soil and richer 
* pasture.’ That the fleece is heavier on a grassy soil, cannot 
be denied; but that it is of a coarser description, cannot be 
granted. 

The pasture which rears a sheep every way proportionable in 
shape, produces also wool of the best description. Nay, pro- 
priety of form, and excellency of wool, are so intimately con- 
nected, that the animal no sooner begins to assume a wrong 
shape, than the wool immediately degenerates; or, briefly, the 
pasture which raises the best sheep peerenet the best wool, if 
due attention be given to the last article. 

I do not apprehend, that, within the bounds of Etterick 
Forest, either climate, soil, or exposure, has so much influence 
in determining the quality of wool, as the external objects with 
which the wool is in perpetual contact. Sand, moss. and fog, 
lodge in the fleece, and entirely absorb that natural juice which 
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is the criterion of good wool. No doubt purity of blood lies at 
the bottom of all improvements, whether of shape or wool; but 
wherever extraneous substances insinuate themselves into the 
interior of the fleece, they render the pile dry and brittle; and 
when this is continued year after year, the fleece becomes hairy 
and thickly interspersed with dead piles of wool, in spite of 
every effort to prevent it on’ the part of the grower. All dry 
pastures furnish these objects which insert themselves among 
the wool in the greatest plenty; and in all such pastures, the 
fleece is found to become hairy, loose, and open. 

On one of the grassiest sheep-walks in the south of Scotland, 
I, for a series of years, saw above three thousand fleeces shorn 
annually from the depasturing flock. It could not be expected 
that they should be uniformly good, as a large proportion of 
them had been recently deduced from the old Forest breed; but 
the bulk of the fleeces were of the best quality, and abundantly im- 
pregnated with that natural fluid which gives softness and pliancy 
to the staple, and disposes it for all the future operations of the 
manufacturer. In short, whatever wastes and injures the car- 
case, deteriorates also the wool; and the grassy fertile easy pas- 
ture which carries the animal to the greatest pitch of vigour and 
beauty, equally promotes the growth of the finest and healthiest 
wool. The animal in this situation has the fullest, closest, and 
heaviest fleece. 

There is another observation which must be attended to, and 
which strongly opposes the improvement of wool to that point 
of excellency which the grazier wishes. Though on soft, easy- 
lying, grassy pastures, both sheep and wool may be brought to 
the greatest point of beauty and excellence, yet, after a series of 
hard winters, the constitution is more apt to yield under the 
pressure of coniifmed cold and want, than that of the hardier 
natives of a heathery district. The farmer knows this; and he 
knows also, that the more exclusively and directly he strives to 
improve the fleece, the farther does he enfeeble the constitution 
of his flock. Hence he unwillingly stops a good deal short of 
that degree of fineness and beauty he wished to attain. 

In the same page it is said, ‘ Whatever diversity may be 
‘ found to exist in the quality of fleece and carcase from the 
* effects of particular pasture, they are all alike capable of sus- 
* taining a en great severity of cold.’ This is not the case. 
The flocks on those farms which lie dark, and are directly ex- 
posed to the cold snowy points, cheerfully endure a much great- 
er degree of cold without shrinking from it, than such as are 
natives of a pasture whose exposure is to the south, though the 
farms lie in the direct neighbourhood of one another, divided 
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only-bya small stream. Nay, in @ single stock of sheep,: that 
division accustomed to gather their food on’ a ‘high. ex si- 
tuation, will boldly and fearlessly dig a whole ‘day among drift 
and snow fora little sustenance, while those who’ usually collect 
it from the bases of the mountains, if transferred to’such a situa~ 
tien, would assemble into crowds, and stand shivering with cold 
the whole day, without making the least exertion to obtain food + 
And I should think; that, on such'a farm as Thirlestane, where 
sheep stells are multiplied beyond all former precedent, and in 
the close neighbourhood of every small parcel, that a sharp 
blast would induce the creature to relinquish its feeding, ‘and 
run for protection to the warm and kindly round. As the’ re- 
gulations are but recent, the stock may not as yet be aware of 
so near and convenient shelter ; but, were they fully apprised of 
it, I: should think a would waste many important hours in 
loitering near its friendly shade while evening (when no sheep 
can work) came upon them, hungry and unprepared for a long 
frosty night. But what am I saying? Hath not the Captain, 
‘ our shepherd of Bowerhope,’ ready to ask what may be 
* then done with a rick or two of hay ?’ 
Tweeddale, 4th March, 1823. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On Blackening Stone Walls for Fruit Trees. 


Sra, Belfast, March 17, 1823. 
PeRuaps, in the circle of your correspondents, you could 
find one who would favour the writer of this, through the means 
of your -Magazine, with a receipt for blackening stone walls 
for fruit trees, such as should be durable and economical. 
With much respect for the object of your undertaking, 
I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 4 


TO THE CONDUCTOR .OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


A Topographical. and Agricultural Account of the Midile Ward 
of Lanarkshire. By Wit.1aM. Aiton, Esq, 
Siz, 


Tue. county of Lanark, from its central situation, .the 
great extent of fair lying arable land it containg, its immense 
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mineral. stores, numerous population, the city of Glasgow, with 
its University, improved manufactures, and vastly extended com-~ 
meree, may. justly.be considered one of the most important 
counties in Scotland; and as the survey of the county, which, 
was early drawn up,. has not had an extensive circulation, and 
many improvements have been made since it was written, a 
short sketch of the principal agricultural district of the county, 
may not be unacceptable to some of your readers. 

Tanertehien had been, at some remote period, divided into 
three districts, termed the Lower, Middle, and Upper Wards 
of that county, but which might now be very properly termed 
the Commercial, Agricultural, and Pastoral districts. .The 
Lower Ward, or manufacturing and commercial division, con 
tains the city of Glasgow, and five landward parishes, in whole 
about 70 square miles of surface, with a population of 158,893 
souls, formed into 31,950 families, of which 929 families are 
chiefly employed in agriculture, The Middle Ward, or agri- 
cultural district, comprehends thirteen parishes, containing 311 
square miles, 158,281 Scots acres, and 53,182 inhabitants; and 
the Upper Ward, or pastoral division, contains 21. parishes, 
544 square miles, 277,246 acres, with a population of $2,312 
souls. Of 10,669 families in the Middle Ward, 2129 depend 
on agriculture. The population of this Ward has, for twenty 
years past, increased at the average rate of 1000 yearly. There 
are in it 170 inhabitants to each square mile, and three acres to 
each inhabitant. The real rent of the land will be nearly 
140,0002. , 

An account of the commerce, the different branches of manu- 
facture, and the agriculture of the whole county, would far ex~ 
ceed the bounds of a communication of this kind. I shall there- 
fore confine my observations, at present, to the topography and 
agriculture of the Middle Ward, and which may serve as an 
account of the arable husbandry of the whole county, leaving 
the topograph of the Upper Ward, and the pastoral branch, 
to form the saljede of an after communication. 

The Middle Ward of Lanarkshire is divided into nearly two 
equal parts by the river Clyde, from which the ground rises on 
both sides to the verges of the county on the west and north- 
east, so as to resemble a large volume laid open on a reading 
desk, with the boards not fully extended. ‘The acclivity of the 
ground is nearly equal on both sides the Clyde, only some of 
the hills om the borders of Ayrshire are rather higher than those 
on the marches towards the Lothians. The arable, and most 
valuable part of the pasture land, lies in an altitude of from 100 
to about 900 feet above the level of the sea; but some of the 
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heights and hills in the Middle Ward rise 1800 feet or more 
above thiat'level. No part of the surface in this’ Ward,’ to any 
great extent, is either level or smooth; but itis every where 
Jiversified by innumerable and shapeless swélis, mequalities and 
‘kniolls, of great diversity of sizé and figute. Yet these irregu- 
lar heights are’ generally so equal in their elevation, that when 
a bird’s-eye view is taken of ‘the district from high ground. on 


-either side the Clyde, the whole surface appears tolerably sniooth, 


with a pretty uniform rise from the river. 

The Strath of the Clyde is one of the richest and mest beau- 
tiful vales in Scotland. The acclivity is not (in the bounds of 
the Middle Ward) either abrupt, or much of the banks steep 
or rocky, but generally the rich arable land declines gradually 
to the water’s edge, with many beautiful holms and haughs, of 
which that at Hamilton has scarcely‘any parallel in Scotland. 
And the general aspect of the district (except in some of the 
moors of Avondale) is open and sightly, abounding with noble- 
men’s arid gentlemen’s seats, towns, villages, arable lands, or- 
ehatds, some woods, and many plantations. ‘The view:is every 
where pleasant, and’ from many places exténsive. From a 
height near Shotts Kirk, the Castles of Edinburgh, Stirling 
dnd Dumbarton, are seen; arid from Eltrig, in the parish of 
Kilbride, some part of seventeen counties appear in view. In 
hundreds of situations, you can sée the district of Clydesdale, 
from Tinto to the hills in Argyleshire, with those of several 
other counties, and some at a considerable distance. . 

The climate of the Middle Ward of Lanarkshire is rendered, 
from its altitude, inland situation, want of natural and artificial 
shelter, and from the many deep mosses in the Ward; and on 
its western borders, considerably dumper and colder ‘than that 
of the eastern districts of Scotland. From 25 'to 27. inches is 
said to be the average of rain that falls annually in this’ Ward ; 
and from 100 to 125 the average of days that are either wholly 
or partially wet and cloudy." Mr Nasmith says, the average 
height of the thermometer, from the beginning of April to the 
end of September, was, during two periods of five years each, 
55 degrees; and for the other six months ofi the year it aver- 
aged 39 degrees during these periods. However these 
tions may stand, it is certain that the western side of the island 
is damper and colder than the eastern side. sf 
> The soil of three-fourth parts of the arable lands of this Ward 
is clay, of various degrees of tenacity ; and extensive ranges of 
the soil towards the river, both above and below. Hamilton,’ are 


incumbent on sandstone, impregnated with iron, at a 
reddish tinge to the clay, and does not by*smnymeans:add to its 
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fertility, but the reverse. The test of the parish 
Avondale, arid: parts of that of Stonchouse, Glasfond, Ske. is of 


k nature; and some parts of both sorts of soil abe 
happily mixed and enriched with vegetable matter, as to 
the name of loam. Towards the moors, the original soil is 
so mach mixed with inert and partially decayed vegetable mat+ 
ter, that it is termed gray or deaf soil. 7 
-- Moss also prevails to a considerable extent in the district. 
When the moss is only two or three inches in depth, over.a 
dry subsoil; or on the sides of hills, where moisture to form 
more complete moss is not detaimed, and where there is but 
little herbage except heather and fogs, it is denominated Hill 
Moss. Where the moss is from one to three feet in depth, to- 
lerably firm and solid, and where it is covered with green herbs 
age, itis termed Bent Moss; and when the acéumulation is still 
deeper, and destitute nearly of green herbage, it gets the name 
of Flow Moss. All these kinds of moss abound mm the distriet 
under review, particularly in the higher parts of the parishes 
of Avondale and Kilbride, on the western boundaries of the 
county, and in New Monkland, Shetts, and Camnethen, on the 
east stde; and patches of moss are met with im several other 
parts of the district. Mr Nasmith, in his Survey of Lanark. 
shire, computes the moss in the Middle Ward alone at 42,000 
acres, and the coarse moor pasture at 24,000 acres more, I 
am confident, however, that Mr Nasmyth has much overrated 
both species of soil, and especially the moss, which I would 
ealeulate at from 24,000 to 27,000 acres, and the coarse pas- 
ture at 16,000 acres. And when these and the land occupied 
by towns and om beds of rivers and streams, roads, plant- 
ations, &e. are deducted, only about 100,000 aeres will remain 
for the plough. 
. The Minerals of the district are valuable and abundant. 
Coal is found in great abundance im all the parishes situated 
on the north-east of the wae and im those of Cambuslang, 
Hamilton, and Dalserf; with some in the parishes of Stone~ 
house, Avondale, Glasford, and Kilbride. There are seven 
ee coal in some places, from two to nine feet in thickness 


» Limestone abounds in the parish of Kilbride; and. it. is 
wrought to advantage in the parishes of Hamilton, Glasford, 
Avondale, and Stonehouse. t no hime rock has yet been 
disgovered on. the north-east side of the Clyde, within. the 
bounds of the Middle Ward, where it is so much needed )$o 
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+ Fronesione.is found, in great abundance; and, much _of, it .is 
e,into, iron. at. the.four ironworks in this Ward. 
i Hamilton, which is the chief town in the Ward, is pleasantly 
situated within about a mile of the Clyde, where it is joined 
by;the, Avon,.., The beautiful aspect.of the country round. Ha- 
amilton—the majestic river meandering so. near—the delightful 
haugh of near 500 acres between the lawn and the river—the 
fine approaches to the town, especially that from the west— 
the palace of the premier peer of Scotland, surrounded with 
so many fine trees, would induce a stranger to expect an ele- 
ant town... But such-expectations are not realized on entering 
amilton.. ‘The.palace, at the corner of the town, is rather a 
homely, ill-constructed mansion, but is now to be partially im- 
Sea The. town is also far below mediocrity. . The streets 
are narrow, crooked, steep, and but ill paved, and, with a few 
exceptions, the houses are mean and shabby. Hamilton was 
created a royal burgh by Queen Mary; but the noble family 
of, Hamilton found means to deprive the town of that dignity, 
and to get it formed into an inferior burgh of regality, depend- 
ent on them. From. its central situation, the abundance of 
materials for building, with a revenue of about 800/. per an- 
num, Hamilton might have been one of the finest towns .in 
Scotland, . But it has always been the wish of the noble family 
to get the town removed to a greater distance from their pa- 
lace; and it could not. be expected that the magistrates, of 
their own appointment, would thwart the wishes of their pa- 
tron. ; The weekly market is on Friday; and the population is 
nearly 6300 souls, 
- Strathaven was created a burgh of barony by King James II, ; 
but the noble family of Hamilton, who are the lords of the 
manor, found means to get it deprived of that dignity; and 
Strathaven has now no other magistrate than a baron-bailie, 
riamed., by the Duke of Hamilton, and who can only decide in 
auses not exceeding 40s. The streets are narrow, and the 
i ouses homely; but considerable additions have been, lately 
ae to the town, and upon a more liberal plan than the, ori- 
ingl., The population is 3000. The weekly, market, is on 
hi y, and it is always throngest at sunset, wi 
; Airdrie, which was only a small village about forty years ago, 


RF eae 4400 souls, and: the town is tolerably elegant. 
t 


lately. been erected into a burgh of barony,,.with,a Pro- 

yost,, Bailies, and. Council... ‘The weekly market, is on Satur- 
sedi Jagd roid rit im phy 3 

e small towns and villages on the west side of the Clyde 

are very, homely,....Those.on the east side are, with a. few ex- 
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ceptions, more regular. Sir Henry Stuart’ lias built on his 
estate some’of the handsomest cottages to be’ atiy where 'séén. 
There are some villages and cottages on the estates of Coltness 
and Dalziel that ‘are well constructed. 
The Farm Houses in this Ward, which were mostly 'in' a 
wretched state about thirty years ago, have been’ since rebuilt, 
or repaired, into commodious stsddings, suitable to the size of 
the farms, and to the greatly improved condition of the o¢én- 
piers. The approach to some of them, however, admits ‘of 
great improvement; and the health and comfort.of the inmates 
would be promoted, by removing their beds from the damp 
clay floors to an attic story, or to well-constructed garrets.’ 
_- The Fences in this Ward are many of ‘them in excellent con- 
dition, and well attended to; but others, especially on some 
of the estates of. the Duke of Hamilton, have been neglected, 
and are in a ruinous state. In dry, sandy, gravelly, or' rocky 
ground, it is not easy to rear a thorn hedge, on account of the 
want of moisture. The elay soil, where it is not excessively 
steril, being more retentive of moisture, is of course far mote 
propitious to the growth of thorns. But much depends on ‘the 
right construction of the dike, and on keeping and dressitig 
the hedge. If a high mound of earth is raised over the roots 
of the thorns, and weeds and coarse herbage allowed’ to grow 
unmolested on the dike, the thorns cannot thrive; but where 
the mound or dike is raised to a moderate height only (say'20 
inches), and the dike kept clear of herbage, a thorn hedge will 
soon become a fence in any soil that is not very dry. Hedges 
are now begun to be cut, as ought to be, into the shape of 
a wedge, or like the mane of a poney—sharp and narrow 
above, and broad below. 
The Roads, in the Middle Ward of Lanarkshire, were, till 
lately, in a worse condition than roads in any of the neigh- 
bouring counties. The — road from Glasgow towards.Car- 
lisle had been ill planned, ill executed, and still worse’ kept. 
Till 1820, that road at Bothwell Bridge was crooked, natrow 
and steep, beyond any other in Scotland that was so much fre- 
quented ; and though, by the aid of Government, the greatest 
part of the Carlisle road in this-county has been formed of new, 
yet about two miles of the old road at Hamilton remaitis in 
statu quo, steep, crooked, end in bad condition. The road 
from, Hamilton to Strathaven, that from Hamilton to Airdrie, 
atid the road from Newhouse to Hamilton, are all remarkabl 
ieee and ill constructed, but begun to be better kept than fore 
erly. 
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is high) wetierally'in bad eofdition; and instances could). 
Subd eee inerd the funds have been much misapplied... the 
jive i free every parish the management of its own roads 
funds, ‘is not so propet as, where several adjacent parishes 
are Jolttpa into a district, and the funds applied and roads con- 
structed for general interest, without regard to any one parish; 
‘Tu'that case, the commissioners of tach, parish are a sort of 
check upon the other; and roads -of thoroughfare, or general 
interest, are more readily made, than when the district is. pas 
rochial, as at present in Lanarkshire. 
| Dhe Proprietors of Land, in the Ward under consideration, 
fire very numerous; and their estates are of every diversity of 
sizey from that of his Grace the Duke of Hamilton to those of 
bonnet-lairds, and feuars of a single farm or of a few acres of 
fad. * Iu the parishes of Avondale, Kilbride, Blantyre, Glas- 
ford, Old and New Monkland, &c. the small lairds are nume 
rows;°and there are some of them in almost every parish in the 
Ward: Many of these small heritors farm their own lands; 
but-very few of them farm so well as the ordinary tenants. 

“The Mode of Farming, in this district, cannot be said to be 
réduced to any thing like a regular or uniform system. -In ge- 
nera} the farms are small, and for the most part a dairy-stock 
is kept; and only about a fourth or so of the possession crop- 
ped alternately. The grain raised forms an item of the farmer’s 
profit; but the greater part look more to their dairies for a ré- 
tien than to their crops. 

‘The’arable farms are of every diversity of size, from 20 to 
‘'150/actes; and some few are still larger, Where the land is 
of good quality, and within reach of town dung, the farm may 
be of ‘any dimensions that may suit the taste of the occupier, 
hits capacity, and his capital. But where the land is of a me- 
diuay or inferior quality, and out of reach of adventitious ma- 
nute; a farm exceeding 60, or at most 100 acres, could not be 
actupied by one tenant to the same advantage as one at or un- 
Geb these sizes, unless the lands were to be chiefly turned into 
grass; anid the rent lower than might be obtained, if set in 
farms of mioderate dimensions. I do not wish to enter deeply 
utd the controversy as to the size of farms. Biit what I have 
here’stated on that subject, is borne out by the general. opinion 
and practice of ‘the district; where both lairds and tenants are 
as‘intelligent, atid as attentive to their own interest, as those in 
any other part of the Island. The greatest part of the soil is by 
far'too steril, sinid*the climate too damp, for liberal rotations. 
‘The duimpriess of the climate raises more grass, though of a 
coursér quality; than what is‘found on the’ easter districts. 
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This, of itself, points out the dairy as the most,.suitable, as a 
mie cow $e Hat 6 fond of rich hones as she is, afull bce 
1'shall-close'iny remarks on this subject, by potas in 
point. © The farm of Draffen, belong ‘ta the Duke, of i ae 
milton, ' and extending to upwards o 660 ‘acres of ata le land, 
sdthe of it the best soil, ‘and still more of. ita, thin, clay soil, 
long’ neglected, ‘was, about fifty years ago, turned into one 
farm, and let at the rent of 180/, per annum, ee sUCCEB} 
sive tenants having failed in it prior to 1790, the farm was then 
let to an intelligent farmer from East Lothian, at the rent, of 
210/., on a lease of 30 years; and at his death, about seven or 
eight years ago, this farm was given up by his heirs, when. it 
was divided into four possessions, and let to as many tenants, 
at the accumulated yearly rent of seven hundred and; forty pounds 
sterling, and to rise about 150/. more at the fifth or seventh 
year of the leases. The extraordinary fall in the prices of 
farm produce, will no doubt render it impossible for the tenants 
to pay the stipulated rents. But though the farm had been let 
to one tenant, and even at the half of the present rent, he 
would not have been able to go on. If prices had stood out as 
in 1814, these tenants would have paid their rent with ease; 
though no one tenant could have paid more than 400/. for the 
farm undivided ; and, I believe, no one offered even so much, 
to be occupied-in one possession. 

Dairy Husbandry has been much undervalued by .some re- 
spectable farmers upon the east side of Scotland, and by the 
rearers and feeders of live-stock. But however partial these 

le may be to their own modes of industry, dairy h 

Is not only by far the most profitable, and best adapted to lan 
of an inferior or medium quality, but it gives a better, return 
from land even of the best quality, when in pasture. It is be~ 
ter suited than any other mode of farming to the reclaiming .of 
waste land, or that of an inferior quality. Land of that,de- 
scription cannot be put into rotation courses; and if it is long 
kept in pasture without being cropped, it degenerates into, waste 
land ; the richest grasses die away, coarse herbage springs up, 
and it ultimately becomes covered with moss. But when a 
dairy stock is Kept, and a fourth part or so, of the farm: crop> 
ped, to supply the cattle with fodder, and proper manare 
plied, the ground, if rightly managed, by being fallowed, 
clay'soil, and well cleaned by drill crops if a light, soils it will 
become richer and better every course. . 

It has been alleged, that a dairy cow, yieldsjonly a few, shike 
lings more annually than mere Seana for the food she gon- 
sumes,” “To expose this error, it is only necessary to mention, 
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that when overseers or factors on estates valued farms in order 
to their being let, it was common for them, till within these 
last four or five years, to fix the rent at 10/. for every milk cow 
the farm could support. The recent fall in dairy produce, will 
no doubt alter that calculation: but not so much in proportion 
as thé fall of the prices of pa Another proof of the re- 
turns from a dairy stock, will appear from the rent given for 
the milk of a stock of cows on a farm, when set in what is pro- 
vincially called a * Bowing ;’ that is, when the farmer furnishes 
the cows and their food, and the bower or undertaker performs 
all the labour, manufactures and sells the produce, and runs 
every risk, The rent of cows set in bowing was, till within 
these last four years or so, from 102. to 14. per cow, according 
to the excellence of the cattle, richness of the pasture, near- 
ness or distance to market, &c. In favourable circumstances, 
I have known 16/., and even 17/. 10s., paid for each cow upon 
a farm: And still, at this day, I can point out instances, 
where 14/. is paid for each cow, notwithstanding the fall in 

rices, ‘To these proofs I may add, that few, if any, in the dairy 

istrict, haye ever abandoned that branch of husbandry, in or- 
der to rear cattle, or even to fatten them, while the dairy branch 
is fast extending into counties where it was not known till late- 
ly. It might a be mentioned, that prior to 1780, the best 
sweetmilk cheese suld as low as 4s. 6d. and 4s. 8d. per stone, 
24 02. to the lib,, and 16 lib. to the stone; and, by the year 
1814, it had been sold by the farmer at 12s., and often higher, 
per stone; while ‘tment has only advanced, from an average 
of about 11d. per peck, to not more than Is. 6d. per peck dur- 
ing a hundred and thirty years. And at the present time, 
cheese and butter have not sunk so much in price, as grain and 
other farm produce. 

Feeding of Calves for veal, has long been practised in the 
Middle Ward of Lanarkshire, to a greater extent, and more pro- 
fitably, than in any part of the kingdom. In proof of this 
assertion, calves were fed in Avondale parish as early as 1765, 
that bronght 5/. to the feeder, when the veal was sold by the 
butcher at $d. per pound county weight. A good many calves 
have been fed, so as to be sold by the feeder to the butcher at 
10/., when the veal sold in the market at 8d. per pound. Some 
haye been fed to the weight of 16, some to 18, some to'20, and 
others to the weight of 22 stones, saleable veal in the four quar* 
ters, Lanarkshire weight, 22} oz. to the pound, and 16'lib,'to 
the. stone. 

Ido not say that calves fed to that weight, yield as: much 
profit as when only fed to the half or third part of the weight I 
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have mentioned; _ I know, and can attest however, that a calf 
fed for four or six weeks on the milk of one cow, /has often sold 
at. from $/. 10s, to. 5/..10s.; and in that case, the milk paid: 
‘better in feeding veal, than in any other way. , I have sect 
people feed a calf to that age, on milk which they could have’ 
sold at from 3d, to 4d. per Scots pint, at their own door; be- 
lieving the feeding to pay better than selling the milk at that 
price; veal has now fallen in price, but so has all sorts of butcher- 
meat. But as I am soon to publish a treatise on dairy husban- 
dry, I shall not swell this communication further on that head. 

Rotations of Cropping are not well fixed, or uniform, in this 
county ; or rather all sorts of rotations are talked of. Many of 
them are attempted; but seldom any proper one duly adhered 
to, on any two farms together. Many of the proprietors have 
adopted schemes of cropping, which in some instances are 
printed, and the tenants Seen to observe them. But these are 
not always reduced to practice, and too often serve to create dis- 
putes between the parties, especially when the factor falls out 
with the. tenant. Most of the improving schemes that have 
come under my inspection, appear to have been framed by 
people who were strangers to the soil, climate, and local cir- 
cumstances of the district, and were therefore but ill adapted to. 
the lands to which they were made to a 


pply. ; 
The got diversity of soil, climate, a | other circumstances 


in the different parts of Lanarkshire, or even on any of the 
large estates in it, renders any fixed rotation for the whole farms 
an absurdity. You can seldom find two oder ing farms, and 
in many instances not even the whole of one farm that can with 
propriety be brought into the same rotation. Some farms are 
situated in the warm vale of the Clyde; others, being in a great- 
er altitude, are more steril, and the climate worse. Some are 
on the verges of the moors—some need to be drained, some 
cleaned, some deepened by fallowing, &c. Now, to fix any one 
course for these, would be as great folly as for a physician to 
prescribe the same medicine and regimen to all his patients, or for 
a judge to pronounce the same interlocutor in every cause that 
came before him. The only way to frame a scheme that conld 
be of use, would be: for some intelligent agriculturist to survey 
every farm when out of lease, and point out a course of opera- 
tions, and cropping that suited that particular farm,, ufter 
duly, considering the soil, climate, state of cultivation, “ad 
particular condition of that farm, and every part of it.’ °*°''*° 

In rich land,- and to which town dung can be brought'to“dd* 
vantage, any of the most approyed rotation courses in use might 


val 
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be adopted ; ‘and indeed: many of them have:been tried... Near 
to Glasgow, the most common course is, i, Oats after: Hay or 
Pasture ; 2. Potatoes with dung; 3. Wheat with lime; 4. Clover; 
atid then ‘either repeat the same course, or turn the land into 
pasture:* » On land of a medium quality, beyoud the reach of 
town dung, and where the soil is clay, lime is frequently. applied 
tothe sward: then, 1.- Oats; 2. Peas and Beans; 8. Oats; 
4. Fallow; 5.'Wheat with dang; 6. Hay, and then pasture 
for five or six’ years. In thin clay soil, 1. Oats; 2. Fallow; 
3. Wheat with manure; 4. Hay, followed by several years pas- 
ture. Others apply lime to the sward, or partly lime and partly 
dung: then, 1. Peas; 2. Oats; 3. Hay, then pasture for six 
orseven years. This last is a very proper course for such land, 
ovided that it were varied next course, as follows: viz. 1. 
eas, with dung and lime onthe sward; 2. Oats; 3. Fallow; 
4. Wheat, with dung; 5. Hay, then pasture. Al] clay land 
ought tobe fallowed every second course at farthest. The 
strong clays of this Ward of Lanarkshire can only be meliorat- 
ed, and the soil deepened, by summer fallowing, and the appli- 
cation of lime "3 —_ ected ne me 
The dry, light land, is.man in nearly the 
same alps that such land is farmed in eines paste of Scotland ; 
only, it is generally turned into pasture for some time after every 
course. hite and green crops follow each other, and the 
ground is cleaned by drill crops. It may be noticed, as one of 
the errors in the husbandry of this Ward, that too few turnips 
are-provided for the milch cows in winter. Nothing is so much 
wanted, to preserve the cows in a soft, milky state, during the 
winter and spring, as a few pounds of turnips every day, and 
some potatoes in the month of April, when the turnips haye 
failed. ‘The clay land is not well suited to the turnip husband- 





* This is no doubt a profitable rotation, and, with a due supply of 
ity dung, .it may do well for three or four courses, But the retas 
tion is teo short, and the same crops too often repeated, to insure 
geol returns, or grain of good quality, for any length of time. Some 
farmera fel) inte a similar error as to lime. Finding it, produced 
good erop when first applied to the croft lands, which abounded with 
wegetable matter, under a partial decay, they expected similar returns 
a@often, as, they should repeat the dose, But those people found, 

d those who repeat the same crop at too short intervals, and give 

e land pp rest, will also find, that the soil will ‘ wax old as doth a 

ent," and will neither yield heavy crops, nor grain of the best 
ay , When the same Crop is often repeated at too short ‘tnttrvals,’' 
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ry; but almost every farm has sonie light soil; on whieh afew 
tons Of turnips could be raised. com ona »wousld of 

‘When the parks near to a nobleman’s or gentleman’s seat: or 
other good lands, are not under a regular ‘leasey.or farmed by 
the proprietor, they are generally pastured: for‘ six or iseven 
years, and then let by roup for two years, to be cropped with 
oats; after which, one erop of hay is taken, and: then «restored 
to pasture. It was usual, some time ago, to take. three suctes+ 
sive crops of oats; and some still take, 1. Oats;.2. Beans; 
$. Oats; 4. Hay, and then pasture. But it has become more 
common to take two crops of oats, with grass seeds’ on the 
second crop... This has been termed barbarous, busbandry, 
But after all, where a proprietor does not choose to farm such 
land, or to plant the family of a tenant too near his mansion, 
he cannot draw so high a rent by any other course of manage- 
meit. When good land has been pastured for six.or eight 
years, it can easily yield two crops of oats, with one of hay, 
and be returned to pasture, as good (after the first year) as.be- 
fore it was broken up; and such land has often yielded, .in 
this county, a rent of from 10/. to 15/., and in some instances 
18/. per acre per annum, for two corn crops. The hay a will 
yield from 8/. to 10/. per acre, sometimes more; and all this 


without a penny of outlay to the proprietor, except the grass 
seeds 


The cultivation of moss and waste land has been attended ta, 
and very advantageously conducted in some parts of the district 
under review. Many fields and farms of land, that had at some 
remote period been ploughed and cropped, had afterwards been 
returned to pasture for some ages past, and had become :waste 
in every sense of the word; particularly on the ‘estates.of 
the Duke of Hamilton, in the parishes of Hamilton and Dal- 
serff. Some part of that land has been again brought under 
the plough, and turned to good account; and part oF it is still 
waste. ny acres and fields of land, on the verges of the moors, 
that had never before been broken up, have been reclaimed 
within the last twenty years, and have well rewarded: the indus- 
triots cultivator. Many patches of moss too have been re» 
claimed, from a rent of a penny, and rendered worth a pound, 
and in some instances worth two or three pounds per acre; 
Strathayen moss, of 200 acres in extent, was, about the middle 
of fast century, rented under a farthing per acre; and now the 
worst of it is worth 20s., and some of it worth 40s. or 80s. per 
acre, without having cost the proprietor a shilling. ‘That moss 
has yielded more good grain, during the_ last thirty years, 
than any piece of land in this Ward, of the same extent.‘ 
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The orchards on the Clyde well merit attention, as they yield 
many thousands of pounds to the proprietors every year, on an 
average. Last year, che crop was so immense, that apples were 
sold by the grower as low as Is. 6d. per sleek, and they were 
retailed at country fairs at one penny per pound, The orchards 
are mostly on the banks of burns ek urea that fall into the 
Clyde, where the ground is too ont for the plough. A clay 
soil, if free of springs, is thought the best. But this subject 
would require a paper, or rather a volume, by itself. The fruit 
on the Clyde, and the feeding of calves in Avondale, are the 
greatest peculiarities in the husbandry of this Ward ; and neither 
of them proceed from any thing local, but purely from the 
inhabitants having happened to turn their attention to these 
pieces of industry. Apples and pears would grow as well in 
any of the other counties round, if duly attended to; and calves 
may be fed to as good account, in any part of Scotland or 
England, where dairy cows are kept, as in Avondale. 

Phe planting of timber trees, for country use, has been too 
much neglected ; which is the more -inexcusable, as there are 
many banks and braes in every parish, that are well suited to 
the growth of hardwood, if it were only planted and fenced. 
The price of that species of timber has advanced very high ; yet 
few are at pains to plant it, even where the ground is otherwise 
of little use. The farmers have found means to bring down the 
wages of their servants and labourers to existing circumstan- 
ces; but articles made of timber, iron and leather, have rather 
advanced as the prices of grain declined. 

But my paper has got to a greater length than I intended. 
If my remarks can either induce any person to point out to the 
farmers of this county their errors, and better modes of farm- 
ing; or if those of other districts can be induced, by a perusal _ 
of this communication, to adopt any of the improvements it 
mentions, I shall consider my pains in writing this at a leisure 
start well bestowed. I am, &c. 


Wu. Arron, 


Hamilton, 24th February, 1823. 
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FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


Comparative View of the Produce and Expenses of a Lothian Farm 
during the War, and at Present (in January 1823), taken Strom 
a Statement by Mr Thomas R. Scott, Airfield—supposing the 
Farm to contain 240 Scots Acres, consisting of an. equal pro- 
portion of Clay and Turnip Soil—the former to be Cropped in 
a Six Years’ Rotation, viz. Plain Fallow, Wheat, Hay, Oats, 
Beans (dunged), Wheat—and the latter to be Cropped in a Five 
Years’ Rotation, viz. Turnip, Barley, Pasture—Pasture, Oats. 
With Observations on the Effect of the Depression in the Price 
of Agricultural Produce, and on the Condition of the Landed 
Proprietor, as compared with that of the Monied Capitalist, 


GROSS PRODUCE. 


re 4 t 20 Acres Fallow - - 


— Wheat 10 b. p. acre 200 
— Hay 200 stone — 4000 
— Oats 10b. | 200 
— Beans 10 b. 200 
— Wheat 9b. 180 


eocoo 9 


boil Pt 24 Acres Turnip - 
~ 24° — Barley 9 bolls 216 
48 — Pasture a! Fs 
24 — Oatsatl2bolls 288 


ecco oy oOSoeOoOo 8 


woo o OF o 


Total Gross Produce carri- 
ed to Abstract - i 


SEED. 


40 Acres Wheat 35 bolls 
44 — Grass « 
20 — Beans 30 bolls 
24 — Barley 18 bolls 
44 — Oats 44 bolls 


Total Value of Seed carried 
to Abstract - ‘ 
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During the War. “In 1823. 
LABOUR, 
POR ZACH PLOUGH. Rate. Expense. Rate, | Expense. 
Man’s wages ° ° 
Keep of cow - ° 
ouse - - - 


bolls meal ° . 







, Ploughman’s wages - 31 19 
@ acres clover - ° 20 0 
24 bolis oats > - 30 O 
1 acre turnip 8 0 
Risk and wear of benees 8 O 
Taxes on do, - - 115 
Bmith + - - § 0 
WOM &.S winek « 3 0 
Saddler ~ - - 10 


Sum for each plough - 


So for five ploughs - e 
Add horse andboy - = - 
Saddle do. - - 
Labourer 


Harvest, 128 acres - 
Women for summer work, ke, 


Expense of labour - 


CONTINGENCIES. 





Additional dung for 300 carts 
Repairs on houses ° ° 
Do. on thrashing mill - 
Tolls, marketings, &c, ~ 
Window lights - ° ™ 
Poors’ fates - ° 
Insurance - - - 


eo;roocoococcs 
colroeocoooce 


Expense of contingencies 


INTEREST OF STOCK. 


During war, 23591. 3s, 6d—1895, 
16971.6% = L.117 19 L84 17 


Note—This Article is omitted in Mr Scott's Statement ; but it is 5 leur it ought 
_— taken into view in estimating the net profits divisible between Landlord and 
Tenant, 


> ate > ’ o> . * 





1823. during thé War, and in 1823. 


ABSTRACT OF THE PRODUCE 
AND EXPENSES: 


GROSS PRODUCE. 


Clay soil - é 
Turnip soil és " 


L.227 10 0} L.138 
838 9 O| 568 
150 0 130 
117 19 84 


Gross produce - ° 
Deductions - - . 


Net proceeds (subject to property 
tax during war) ~ 


It is stated, that, during the war, 
land of the description here stat- 
ed would have let for 80s., equal 
to 2 bolls of wheat per acre. So 
for 240 acres at 80s. and 22s, 


Leaving to the tenant - 


After deducting property tax, the 
result is as follows, 


Landlord, forrent - L960 0 0 
Deduct property tax - 96 0 0 


Tenant, for profit L.262 1 10 
uct tax 48 0 0 


nant (after deducting property 


Net proceeds to landlord and te- 
tax during war) - t 


OBSERVATIONS. 


I. Effect of the Depression of Agricultural Produce upon 


ncome. 


1. According to the foregoing statement, the rent drawn by 
the landlord during the war, after deduction of property-tax, 
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was 8641., while the tenant only drew 2147. "1s. 10d), after 
making allowance for the interest of his capital, but subject to 

tax. -If this statement’ be correct, it would appear 
that’ rents had risen too high; for, while the landlord got more 
than one-third of the gross proceeds, even under'thée operation 
of the tax, the tenant got less than 10 per cent. upon the value 
of his stock over and above the legal interest, which was a very 
inadequate return for his agricultural skill and labour, and the 
risk of bed debts. It is quite clear, that, under such circum- 
stances, the farmer could not’ add to his capital; -and if the 
whole lands in the country had been let ‘at this rate, there 
would have been no encouragement to vest money in oer 
tural stock, and the rents of land must either have fallen, or 
agriculture declined. Supposing the landlord to have got one- 
third of the’ gross proceeds, subject to the operation of the tax, 
still this would only have left to the tenant about 14 per cent. 
on his capital for profit. Upon this footing, the net proceeds, 
being: 1222/.5 would have been divided thus. 





To the landlord for rent, + 0 
gross proceeds, 25361. - 
To the tenant 'the remainder | $77 


Sum net proceeds - 


According to this division, the rent of the farm should only 
have been 845/., instead of 960/.; that is, about 3/. 10s. an 
gore, instead of 41. 

2. Supposing the reduction that has taken place in the net 
proceeds of the farm to affect the parties proportionally, the 
respective shares of the proceeds falling to the landlord and 
tenant would be as follows. 


The landlord would draw - 
The tenant Sins . 
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‘Thus, it appears, that although both, landlord and, tenant 
have been, relieved, of the property-tax, yet, if the prices, of 
agricultural produce, and the expense of cultivation, remain 
as at present, each of them will only receive about one-half of 
what he would have received during the war, under the opera- 
tion of that tax, upon a fair division of the net proceeds... The 
net returns to the tenant will be reduced from 14 to. 10 per 
cent. of his capital, which is scarcely sufficient. to. indemnify 
him for the risk of bad debts and contingencies, and leaves no- 
thing for the accumulation of stock, or the reward of agricul- 
tural skill and labour. It is evident, that, under such circum- 
stances, there is no encouragement for the investment. of money 
in agricultural stock ; and that, if no relief is obtained, agri- 
culture must languish and decay, even although the landlords 
should give a deduction of one half of what might have been 
considered a fair rent during the war. How far it is possible 
for the landlord to give any further deduction, will appear 
when it is considered, that his share of the produce of the soil 
is subject to a variety of burdens which do not affect the te- 
nant, and several of which do not vary with any change in the 
value of agricultural produce. 

3. It is probable, the burdens chargeable against the land- 
lord for minister’s stipend, poor’s rates, ‘sia se repairs 
of kirks and manses, average repairs of houses and fences, ex- 
pense of management and contingencies inseparable from land- 
ed property, do not amount to much less than a fourth of the 
rent. But rye the proportion to be a fifth. Part of these 
charges vary from time to time in proportion to the price of 
produce, part in a less proportion, and part are invariable; but 
suppose the diminution since the war to be a fourth, which is a 
large allowance, the net income of the landlord now,, co 


ed with what it was during the war, would be as follows, 


Rent, - » L.845 0 
Deduct property-tax 84 10 






Deduct charges, 3th 
of 845/. « 
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Thus it appears, that supposing the data assumed to be eor- 
rect, and that no change shall take place in the price of agri+ 
cultural produce, the effect will be, to depress the net income 
of the landed proprietors 57 per cent., or in the ratio of from 
100 to 43; an notiaanestis every landed proprietor who had 
formerly an income of 1000/., will be reduced to 430/. per an- 
num, and so on in proportion. 

4. If the annual expense of living, that is, of all the necessa- 
ries, conveniences, and luxuries of life used in a family, had 
fallen in the same proportion with the net incomes of the landed 
proprietors, that 1s, if 43/: were to go as far now as 100/. did 
during the war, the landed proprietors, whose estates were free of 
debt, would be in no worse: situation than formerly. The 
would be able to: purchase the same quantities of ‘all kinds of 
tiecessaties, &c. and live in the same style as before. But, even 
upon this supposition, they would not hold the same relative 
rank ih society with the monied capitalist and annuitant that 
they did formerly; for while, upon this supposition, the condi- 
tion of the landed ptoprietor would remain the same, the power 
6f purchasing, and conséquently the rank of the monied man, 
would be increased in the ratio of 43 to 100, or as 100 to 232. 
In this case, a man who had an income of 100/., arising from 
monied ‘capital, or from an annuity, during the war, would now 
be able to purchase as much as a man of 2321. a year could for- 
merly. A man who had 1000/. a year from money would now 
be raised to the rank- formerly held in society by. a man of 
28201. a year, while the landed proprietor would have derived 
no berefit from the return to peace. 

It is in the experience of every n, however, who main- 
tains a family, that the expense of living has not diminished so 
much as 57 per cent., artd that it has not even diminished in 
the proportion of agricultural produce, which, accotding to the 
foregoing statement, appears to have depressed 414 per cent. 
Nor is it possible that it can, unless all the taxes were taken 
off, and the wages of all kinds of labour, and the price of all 
materials, were reduced in the same proportion? The price 
of bread and butcher meat; which is dirgctly affected by the 
fall of produce, perhaps does not constitute more than one- 
fourth part of the outgoings of a family in the middle -and 
highér stations of life, —The remainder, which consists of what 
is expended on clothes, groceries, malt liquor, wine, spirits, 
coals, servants’ wages, rent, taxes and amusements, ‘have, per- 
haps, not diminished in priee above asixth or a fifth: But let 
it be supposed that they have diminished a fourth, and that 
these articles constitute one-half of the expense of living, and 
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that provisions, which fal! in the same proportion with agricul- 
tural produce, constitute the other half,.then the result would 
be as follows. 


.. 
Provisions - 50 
Other articles ~- 50 


100 


Thus it appears, that if the foregoing assumptions be cor- 
rect, the general expense of living has diminished 33} per cent., 
or about one-third, while the net income of the landed pro- 
prietor has diminished 57:per cent. ; or, in other words, while 
the income of the landed proprietor has been reduced to 48 per 
cent. of its former amount, his expense of living has been re- 
duced only in the proportion of 100 to 663. Upon these data, 
the’ absolute effect upon his power of purchasing, in proportion 
to every 100/. of his former net income, ‘is found thus. 

66§ : 100: : 43 : 644 

The absolute quantity of the necessaries and conveniences of 
life which he can now purchase annually, compared with what 
he could purchase during the war, would be diminished ‘in the 
proportion of 100 to 64}, that is, 354 per cent. 

The effect of the change of the expense of living, in so far 
as regards the monied man and the annuitant (whose nominal 
incomes have undergone no variation, except by the repeal of 
the property-tax), is found thus. 

66§ : 100: : 100: 150 

And the change in their favour effected by the repeal of the 

property-tax, isfound by the following proportion.. - _* - 

90: 100:: 150: 1663 

So, if the landed interest are not relieved from. their present 
situation by some change of circumstances, the consequence 
will be, that while the power of purchasing enjoyed by the mo- 
nied capitalist will be increased 66% per cent., or two-thirds be- 
yond _ t he enjoyed during the war, the power of purchasing 
enjoyed by the landed proprietor will be diminished 35}4.per 
cent.; or, in‘other words, while the former may either increase 
his comforts two-thirds, or lay by two-thirds of his income .as 
an.accumulating fund, the latter must either diminish, his for- 
mer epjoyments somewhat more than one-third, or, if he lives‘in 
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the same style as formerly, his debt will increase at the rate 
of nearly one-third of tie present income, with compound 
interest. 

5. By the reduction of interest, in some cases to 4 per cent., 
the nominal income of the private mortgagee, and the holders 
of the navy 5 oe cents. stock, have been reduced a fifth, or 
20 per cent. But as, according to the foregoing calculation, 
the value of the income of the monied capitalist, or his power 
of purchasing, is increased from 100 to 1663, still, after de- 
ducting a fil, there will remain 133}; while the value of the 
income of the landed proprietor, or his power of purchasing, 
is reduced in the proportion of 100 to 644. 

6. Thus, under all the circumstances that have been taken 
into account, viz. the actual depression of the price of agricul- 
tural produce, the expense of cultivation, the supposed reduc- 
tion of the general expense of living, estimated at one-third, 
and the reduction of interest to 4 per cent., it appears, that the . 
relative situation of the monied capitalist and the landed pro- 
prietor, in so far as regards the power of purchasing the ne- 
cessaries, conveniences and luxuries of life, has varied in the 
proportion of 1335 to 644, or more than 2 to 1 in those cases 
where the rate of interest or dividend has been reduced from 
5 to 4per cent., and in the ee of 1662 to 643, or about 
5 to 2, where the rate has not been reduced. 

7. In regard to those landed proprietors whose estates were 
mortgaged for debts, the change is still more disastrous, and 
the effect in each case must depend upon the proportion that 
the interest of the debt bears to the net rent. If an estate 
which yielded 1000/. of net rent during the war, was burdened 
with a debt of 10,000/., and consequently left 500/. free to the 
proprietor, the same. estate will now be insolvent. 


Il. Effect of the Depression of Agricultural Produce upon the 
Value of Capital. 


8. It appears from Mr Scott’s statement, that the net pro- 
ceeds,of agricultural produce, after deduction of seed, labour, 
contingencies, and interest of stock, have been depressed 54 
per cent., or in the ratio of 100 to 46. Let us suppose the 
rent of land to have fallen in the same proportion. Suppose 
the public burdens to have been 15 per cent., and that they 
have been diminished a fifth, or 20 per cent.; that the value of 
the perpetuity during the war was 25 years purchase, and dur- 
ing peace 30 years purchase. rae these data, the compara- 
tive value of land during war peace will be found thus. - 















during the War, and in 1823, 


Rent - - - 
Deduct public burdens - 


Net rent - 
Multiplied by - - 


Value of perpetuity - 


Thus it appears, that if no change takes place, the money 
price of land will be depressed in the ratio of 21251. to 10201, 
or 100 to 48; or, in other words, the depression will be 52 
per cent., and consequently, 4800/. now will purchase as much 
land as 10,000/. could have done during the war. The power 
of money, in so far as regards the purchasing of land, has in- 
creased in the ratio of more than 2 to 1. A man who had an 
estate formerly worth 10,000/., burdened with a mortgage of 
5000/., and thought he had a fortune of 5000/., will now find 
his estate insolvent. While the capitals of the landholders have 
been reduced more than a half, the capitals of the money- 
holders, as valued in land, have been doubled. 

9. But if the respective values of the capitals of the holders 
of Government stock and of the landholders be compared, it 
will be found that the deviation of the condition of these two 
classes from a state of equality is still greater. If the medium 
price of the 3 per cent. stock during the war be taken at 55, 
and during the peace at 75, then the value of the stockholder’s 
capital, in money, has increased in the proportion of 55 to 75, 
or as 100 to 140. But as, by the preceding article, the price 
of land has decreased as 100 to 48, therefore the stockholder’s 
power of purchasing will be increased in the compound ratio 
of 55 to 75 and 48 to 100, that is, as 55 xX 48 to 75 X 100, or 
as 2640 to 7500, or as 100 to 284. Hence it appears, that the 
stockholder’s power of purchasing land has nearly trebled. The 
man who lent a sum of money to the public in the 3 per cent. 
stock at 55, will now be able to acquire nearly three times the 
quantity of land to which the same sum was at that time rec- 
koned equivalent ; while the landholder who borrowed a sum 
of money during the war, must now, in order to pay it off, 
sell more than double the quantity of land to which it was equi- 
valent at the time of borrowing. Supposing the nation to have 
borrowed 500 millions during the war at the average rate of 
55, the obligations of the — in regard to these 500 mil- 
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lions, if, valued in land, have now increased to the enormous 
sum of 1420 millions. 





FOR THE FARMER’S- MAGAZINE. 


Additional Thoughts on the Reduction of the National Debt. 


* Beware of sudden change in any great point; and, if necessity enforce it, fit 
* the rest to it; for it is a secret, both in nature and in state, that it is safer to 
* change many things than one only.’—Bacon’s Essays. 


A reduction of the national debt may be accomplished with- 
out detriment, and consequently without injustice to the public 
creditor, if the price of commodities can be lowered in the same 
degree. This may be effected by an abolition of the Corn 
Laws, 

If the abolition of these laws lowers the price of land produce, 
it must lower the price of labour, by lessening the cost of pro- 
duction; and if it lowers the price of labour, it must in the 
same way lower the price of commodities. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the public creditor will gain, by the cheapness of com- 
modities, what he loses by the reduction of the public debt ; 
that the landholder will gain the same compensation for the fall 
of his rent; that the producer will gain by the cheapness of 
production, what he loses by the cheapness of commodities pro- 
duced ;—that every man will gain, by the cheapness of the com- 
modities that he consumes, what he loses by the cheapness of 
the commodities that he produces. In short, there will be an 
universal reduction of incomes, and an universal fall of prices ; 
and the evil done by the one, will be exactly repaired by the 
other. An isonet fall of prices will promote the growth of 
foreign trade. This will benefit the consumer, by lowering 
the price of foreign commodities; it will benefit the producer, 
by raising the rate of profit; the labourer, by increasing the 
deniand for industry ; the Government, by increasing the pub- 
lic revenue. 

While it lowers the price of agricultural produce, it will also 
lessen the expense of production ; and if the low price tends to 
check cultivation, the diminished cost will tend as much to en- 
courage cultivation. If orn capital can no longer be 
employed profitably on the inferior soils of Great Britain, it 
may be transferred to Ireland or to the colonies; and the per- 
manent benefit to one part of the empire, will exceed the tem- 
porary injury sustained by the other. 
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An universal fall in the price of commodities, is only another 
name for a rise in the value of currency; and this must injure 
every debtor, unless private, as well as public debt, can be re- 
duced. This cannot, perhaps, or ought not to be effected by law; 
but it may be accomplished gradually, and not very slowly, by 
an universal opinion in favour of its justice and necessity. Pub- 
lic opinion is powerful, even when wrong; much more powerful 
when right ;—its influence is felt by the most absolute govern- 
ments, much more by the subjects of a free and enlightened 
country. 

Though the Legislature ought not, perhaps, to reduce private 
debts by a direct act of power, it may indirectly reduce them, by 
shaliahton, first, the maT laws, an secondly, the laws for dis- 
training the property and imprisoning the persons of insolvent 
debtors. It is evident that this would lessen the injury sustain- 
ed by the unfortunate debtor, and that it would make the eredi- 
tor more reasonable, by lessening his power. If the creditor’s 
security should be lessened, he may indemnify himself by re- 
quiring a higher interest; and this interest, like the profit of 
trade or the wages of labour, will naturally rise in proportion 
to the risk, or other disadvantages to which this alteration in 
the laws may subject him. The interest of the loan will rise or 
fall, according as the confidence which the creditor places in 
the borrower, is less or greater. 

The debts of gamesters are not enforced by law; yet they are 
in general honourably paid, though the temptations to dis- 
honesty are certainly much greater in gaming than in com- 
merce. ‘The gamester acts under the influence of more seduc- 
ing hopes, and, when unfortunate, he is liable to more severe and 
sudden reverses. Every principle of self-love is in war A 
his honour; yet honour almost always prevails! Why should 
the honour of gamesters be stronger than the united influence’ of 
prudence, integrity, and religious principle, in traders? It is 
evident that the laws against insolvent debtors weaken the 
moral checks to dishonesty in a much greater degree than they 
strengthen the prudential checks, and that the security for the 
payment of debt would be increased, if these laws were abolish- 
ed altogether, If the laws for imprisoning insolvent debtors 
were abolished, the man who wished to borrow would have no 
security to give but the integrity and prudence of his own cha- 
racter. ‘There would be a greater demand for this sort of se- 
curity, a greater demand for mercantile prudence and honesty ; 
and the supply of these qualities would increase in proportion ta 
the demand for them, 
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The. man who wished to lend would examine,..with greater 
strictness, the character and history of the borrower; and a 
more strict examination by one party, would naturally produce 
a higher rate of excellence in the other party. 

The man who had already lent his money would have no se- 
curity for the payment of it but the prudence and honesty of 
the debtor; and it would therefore be his interest to treat his 
debtor, not only with equity, but with liberality.* Greater 
equity and liberality on the part of the creditor, and greater in- 
tegrity on the part of the debtor, would gradually prevail in all 
the departments of commercial activity. The standard of com- 
mercial morality would progressively rise, and those political 
evils would be prevented, by means of good morals, which have 
been rather increased than diminished by laws. 

A rise in the value of currency must lower the price of com~ 
modities, and consequently the profits of capital. A fall in the 
value of currency must raise the profits of capital, by raising the 
price of psa, A ny In the former state of things, the capi- 
talist will gain, by the increasing value of currency, what he 
loses by the fall of profit; and in the other state of things, 
what he gains by the rise of profits, is taken away or lessened 
by the depreciation of currency. Now, the value of currency 
must rise with the demand for currency; and the demand for 
currency must rise with the supply of commodities; + and the 
supply of commodities must increase with the accumulation of 
capital. It is partly in this way that the progress of industry 
and commerce lowers the rate of profit. ‘The Ton sustained by 
the capitalist is rather apparent than real; he gains by the in- 
creasing value of currency, what he loses by the fall of profit. 

If a state of peace accelerates the progress of commerce, it 
will raise the value of currency and lower the rate of profit ; 
and if war retards the progress of commerce, it will lower the 
value of currency and raise the rate of profit. In peace, the 
progress of wealth is greater than it appears to be, and in war 
it is less. If this truth were generally understood, it might 


_—__/. 


* He would feel, that in pressing against the resources of the deb- 
tor, he was pressing against the rectitude of his creditor, and lessen- 
ing his security for the payment of the debt. 

t+ The value of currency depends on the relative, not on the ab- 
solute, supply. It may be raised by an increase in the supply 
of commodities, as well as by a decrease in the supply of currency. 
A decrease of credit will also raise the value of currency, by increas- 
ing the demand for it. 
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tend to prevent war, or at least fo lessen the extent and the 
duration of its ravages. 

If the progress of commerce is very much accelerated by 
peace, the fall of profit will be considerable. It is even possible’ 
that there may be an apparent loss. The price or nominal value 
of the commodity may be less than the nominal cost of produe- 
tion, and the profits of the capitalist may yet be considerable, as 
they will arise from the difference between the value of the cur~ 
rency in which he is paid, and the value of the currency that 
he has expended. If the difference between the value of these 
two currencies is greater than the difference between the cost 
and the price of the commodity, it is evident that the producer 
will gain in one way, more than he loses in another. 

It is probable that the continued depreciation of land pro- 
duce is owing to a continued rise in the value of currency. If 
manufactures are not depreciated in the same degree, it may 
be owing to some counteracting cause which I have not yet 
discovered. A continued rise in the value of currency must 
produce a continued fall in the price of commodities, unless 
counteracted by some other cause which operates more power- 
fully in raising the price of particular commodities. If the 
pacification and cultivation of South America should increase 


the supply and lower the value of the precious metals, the prices 
of commodities and the profits of capital will probably rise. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Aphorisms designed to illustrate some Questions in Political 
Economy. 


I. Ir is evident, that, if a landlord exacts his rent so rigor- 
ously as to encroach on the farmer’s capital, he lessens the fund 
out of which his own income arises; he acts as imprudently ds- 
a merchant would do, were he to encroach on his own capital. 
The same principles of reason and self-love which prevent the 
imprudence in the one case, ought to prevent the oppression in. 
the other, (and perhaps the same argument is applicable to all 
other oppression, whether private or political). y, then, do 
they not prevent it? Because self-love is always passionate 
and short-sighted ; because it is impossible to enlasite the in- 
telleciual prospect but by awakening and cultivating the affec- 
tions and sentiments ; because men will never think largely till 
they feel generously ; because it is moral sentiment that gives de- 
velopment and perfectibility to all the intellectual principles of our 
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nature; asacred principle which must never be forgotten, either 
by the politician or by the political economist, when he at- 
tempts to reduce his principles to practice. 

he influence of the nearer and more obvious interests ope- 
rates so strongly on self-love, that it obscures the view, and 
weakens the influence of those interests that are less obvious 
and more remote. It is like the application of a microscope to 
the mind’s eye. * 

In the extraordinary situation of this country, the morality 
of the people has become the condition both of their political 
and of their commercial prosperity. The political condition of 
the country depends on her moral character, as much as her 
wealth depends on her industry; and political science can no 
more supply the place of private virtue than of private toil. 

II. A fall in the price of agricultural produce may proceed 
either from an excess of production, or from a rise in the value 
of currency. If there is an excess of production, it is probable 
that the prices will rise after a certain time by the decrease of 
production. But if the increased value of currency is the cause 
of depreciation, it must continue so long as the value of cur- 
rency continues to rise; and the value of currency will rise so 
long as the demand for ‘currency increases more rapidly than 
the supply of currency increases. The prosperous state of 
commerce must. increase the demand for currency, raise its 
value, and lower, in the same degree, the price of commodities. 
If commercial prosperity lowers the price of commodities, it 
must lower the profits of trade. Hence the connexion between 
accumulation of capital and fall of profit. 

I. A greater supply of money will lower, and a smaller 
sum will raise, the value both of the principal and of the interest 
of debt. It will not change the rate of interest, or its propor- 
tion to'the principal. Low ‘interest of money is evidently an 
effect of low profit of stock.—See Cleghorn on the Depressed 
State of Agriculture, p. 1345. 


* ‘ The first men whom they passed by were three men in fetters, 
*-who were enjoying themselves very merrily over a bottle of wine 
-* and.a-pipe of tobacco. These were three street-robbers, and were 
* all certain of being hanged the ensuing Sessions—so inconsiderable 
‘ an object is misery to light minds, when it is at a little distance!’ 
(Fielding). Just as inconsiderable is advantage to selfish minds, 
when itis at a certain distance. It is beyond the sphere of their 


mental vision. The eye must be prepared before the object can act 
upon it, 
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IV, Iflow wages produce low prices, and low prices produce 
low profits, the wages of labour and the profits of stock must 
be directly proportional to.one another,—not inversely propor- 
tional, as Ricardo supposes. The interests) of the’ employer 
and those of the labourer are the same; and the employer can= 
not injure the labourer who is subject to him, without injuri 
himself. A. rise in the value of currency will lower both the 
nominal wages of labour and the nominal profits of capital ; but 
if the real wages rise, the real profit will rise also. 

The. profit of capital is perhaps only another name for the 
wages of that prospective and conservative principle (produced 
by the anion of intelligence with self-control), by which capital 
is accumulated. This may be called the principle of economy. 
The wages of economy, like the wages.#@fabour, will be either 
greater or less, according to the demand and supply of this 

uality. f 

V. Cleghorn, pp. 18,19. £ Corn-laws have excited odium 
© against the farmer, without doing him any material good.’ 
Can there be a stronger argument against the Corn-laws? If 
they raise rent, it is only by raising prices; and the landlord 
loses by the one what he gains by the other. If they enable us 
to pay to the public qualia the whole of his demands, it is 
only by injuring him in a less direct way. 

VI. If there was much credit and little commerce during the 
war, the value of currency would fall; and if there is little cre+ 
dit and much commerce since the war, the value of the currency 
would rise. The first would raise, and the second would lower, 
the profit of capital. 

VII. By prohibiting the importation of foreign corn, we pro- 
tect the farmer, or rather the landlord, at the expense of the 
manufacturer; and, by prohibiting the importation of foreign 
manufactures, we protect the manufacturer, at the expense of 
the farmer or landlord. We favour the agriculture, and injure 
the manufactures, by keeping up the price of corn; and we 
then find it necessary to rectify the injustice, by protecting 
manufactures. One part of this artificial system is at variance 
with the other. If the whole of it were abolished, the relative 
value of agricultural and manufactured produce would be the 
same; aa so would be the relative wealth of the landlord,’ the 


farmer, and the manufacturer. Prices would universally fall, 
and profits would for a time disappear entirely; but the cheap- 
ness of commodities would be a benefit to every consumer, ae 

if- 


consequently to every producer. - It would be a profit of a 
ferent kind. 
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VIII. A fall in the price of the necessaries consumed by ‘the 
labourer will lower the price of labour, by lessening the cost of 
production; and a fall in the price of labour will, in the same 
way, lower the price of luxuries. But it does not follow that 
the price of necessaries, the price of labour, and the price of 
luxuries, will fall in the same-degree. If the nominal price of 
labour falls, the demand for labour will increase, and the real 
price of labour will rise. A rise in the real price of labour wilt 
encourage mechanical invention ; and mechanical invention will 
lessen the cost of production, and lower the price of commodi- 
ties. It appears, therefore, that the price of labour will not fall 
so much as the price of necessaries, and that the price of other 
commodities will fall more. 

If the price of mafufactures falls in a greater degree than the 
price of agricultural produce, the relative wealth of the agricul- 
tural population will become greater, though its nominal amount 
may be less. Apply this conclusion to the landlord’s rent, the 
farmer’s profit, and the labourer’s wages. Their value, esti- 
mated in money, will be less—estimated in commodities, will be 

reater. 

1X. If the exportation of domestic produce is advantageous 
to the producer by raising the value of commodities, the im- 
portation of foreign produce must be advantageous to the con- 
sumer by raising the value of money. The importation of com- 
modities is the exportation of money; and exportation must 
raise the value of money, for the same reason that it raises the 
value of commodities. 

Now, whatever is beneficial to the consumer, must be bene- 
ficial to the producer ; first, because the producer is himself a 
consumer, and consequently has the same interests; and, sc 
condly, because the real wealth of the consumer determines the 
extent of the domestic market, and consequently the demand 
for capital, and the value of capital. The interests of the con- 
sumer and of the producer are exactly the same; and if the 
importation of foreign commodities is beneficial to the former, 
it cannot be injurious to the latter. The relative price of com- 
modities determines the relative wealth of those who produce or 
consume them; it determines, therefore, the relative wealth of 
all the inhabitants of the country. An universal and equal fall 
in the price of commodities cannot be injurious to any person, * 
though prices should fall below the cost of production. If the 


* Unless the supply is diminished, in which ease the national Joss 
will be divided equally. If the supply is increased, there will be a 
national gain equally divided among the inhabitants. 
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fall in price is partial or unequal, there will be somie’partial evil 
which will be diminished by whatever either facilitates or acces 
lerates the circulation of capital or of labour. 

X. It may easily be proved, that the price ofa commodity 
does not rise or fall in exact proportion to the decrease or in- 
crease of the supply—what are the proportions in different com~ 
modities, and in what degree they are influenced by the cha~ 
racter and habits of the consumers, is a question not easily an- 
swered, and which it is perhaps unnecessary to determine with 
accuracy. Such difficulties stimulate the intellectual faculties, and 
render them stronger and more productive, and in this way are 
useful. They exercise and strengthen the faculties of the mind, 
as the sports of childhood the powers of the body. 

If the labourer is extremely poor, he cannot pay a high price 
for his subsistence; and a failure in the supply of food will not 
raise the price so much as it will lessen the consumption. The 
farmer and the landlord will be injured, because the price of 
labour is too low. i 

XI. Cleghorn, on the State of Agriculture, pp. 29, 30. * Ad- 
vantages which the country has reaped from a depreciated cur- 
rency,’ compared with the advantages which have arisen from 
the ambition of Bonaparte. A depreciated currency enabled 
the country to sustain the expenditure produced by the war. 
But it produced, or at least contributed to produce, this expen- 
diture. Whatever excites great talents, must produce great ef- 
fects ;—every evil creates its own remedy, and the whole amount 
of good produced by the last; is generally, in the long run, greater 
than the whole amount of the former. During the war, the ta- 
lents and energies of the country operated by means of a depre- 
ciated currency ; but, had this instrument been wanting, another 
would have been found. It is impossible to describe or to limit 
the various modes of operation by which great qualities ac- 
complish great enterprises. 

‘ O’er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 
‘ With head, hands, wings or feet, pursue their way ; 
* And swim, or sink, or wade, or creep, or fly.’ 
Paradise Lost, 11. * 

* “ The best character, were it not rather too perfect for human 
‘ nature, is that which is not swayed by temper of any kind; but al- 
‘ternately employs enterprise and caution, as each is useful to 
‘the particular purpose intended.- Such is the excellence which 
‘ St Evremond ascribed to Marshal Turenne, who displayed every 
‘campaign, as he grew older, more temerity in his military en- 
‘ terprises ; and being now, from long experience, perfectly acquaint- 
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XH. § Prices of land-produce are low, relatively to rents and 
taxes,”.. If. rents be reduced, the evil will be lessened. If taxes 
be reduced (by reducing the national debt) the evil will be still 
more lessened.. If private debts be reduced, it will become Jess 
still... I£ there are rents or debts which the landlord or credi- 
tor will-not, reduce, and if the Government does not think it 
just to compel him, ¢o that extent the evil is beyond remedy, be- 
cause 'the wisdom of the Legislature*cannot prevent the selfish- 
ness and obstinacy of individuals from producing their natural 
effects‘on those who are. dependent on them. "The power of 
the Legislature can no more control the folly or vice of indi- 
viduals, than the inclemency of the seasons. When the diffi- 
culty is thus stated, we perceive distinctly what is practicable 
and what is impracticable,—to what extent the active virtues of 
a good citizen are demanded, and to what extent his passive vir- 
tues. The same knowledge of the subject which produces ex- 
ertion where the object. desired is within our reach, ought to 
produce, and in general will produce resignation, where the ob- 
ject desired is beyond our reach. 

XIII. If taxes fall upon the consumer, they fall upon the 
landlord, and obstruct the reduction of rent. 

XIV. * Difficult to withdraw a part of the supply of labour 
when the demand is lessened.’ Cleghorn, pp. 50, 51. If the la- 
bourer were as economical as his master, he would lessen his 
industry and live upon his savings, till the demand for labour 
was sufficient to afford him adequate wages. It would bea 
kind of Sabbatical year,—an evil changed into a benefit. 

‘ If the low prices have been occasioned by over-production, 
the effect must be limited by the cause.’ p. 59. If the over- 
prodaction occasioned a rise in the value of currency, (p. 66, &c.) 
‘ ed with every incident in war, he advanced with great firmness and 
‘security in a road so well known to him. Fabius was cautious, 
‘ Scipio enterprising ; and both succeeded, because the situation of 
‘the Roman affairs, during the campaign of each, was peculiarly 
‘ gdapted to his genius; but both would have failed had these situa- 
* tions been reversed. He is happy, whose circumstances suit his 
‘ temper ; but he is more excellent who can suit his temper to any 
‘ circumstances.” (Hume's Essays, vol. I]. p. 284-5.) This versa- 
tility of temper and genius belongs not to individuals, but to the 
human species in general, wherever the faculties of individuals are 
excited and employed. As the species contains individuals of all 
tempers, it cannot be swayed by any particular temper, and will ne- 
cessarily become more enterprising, in proportion as it acts with 
greater liberty, and acquires more experience. 
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the effect which was begun by the first cause, would be petpe- 
tuated by the second. Was the over-production a temporary 
evil? p. 50, &c. 

Cleghorn, p. 61. ‘ Cattle forced upon the market, because 
food is scarce and dear.’ This will first lower, and afterwards 
raise the price of cattle,—explains the note at the bottom of the 
page. ‘The fluctuation in the price of a ¢ommodity must be 
proportioned to the distress of the producer, because- distress 
prevents the supply from being accommodated to the demand. 

XV. When the value of currency rises, the producer is not 
always aware of the fact; and, even when he is aware of it, he 
is not always willing to reduce the price of his commodity in 
the same proportion. Hence the complaint that money is scarce, 
and that sales are dull. 

XVI. The protection to agriculture proportioned to the bur- 
dens imposed on it. By reducing the taxes, these burdens 
would be lessened, and it will be unnecessary to continue the 
same protection. By abolishing the corn laws, we would lower 
the prices of land-produce ; and by reducing the taxes, we 
would lessen the expense of production. 

When the public debt is reduced, the taxes which raise the 

rice of necessaries ought to be first taken off. This will either 
ara the price of labour, or lessen pauperism. As for ¢ithes, 
it is evident that they ought to be reduced, for the same reason 
that rents are reduced. Agriculture will thus be relieved from 
three burdens,—excessive taxation, poor-rates, and tithes. And 
this must lessen the cost of production. 

XVII. The intellectual and moral qualifications of labourers 
are a part of the master’s capital. And the intellectual and 
moral qualifications of farmers are a part of the landlord’s ca- 
pital. Why is this capital so little valued? The defect here 
exists not in political institutions, but in the blindness of human 
nature. * 


* ‘So clomb this first grand thief into God’s fold— 


‘ Thence up he flew, and on the tree of life, 
‘ The middle tree, and highest there that grew, 
‘ Sat like a cormorant ; yet not true life 
‘ Thereby regain’d, but sat devising death 
‘ To them who liv’d; nor on the virtue thought 
‘ Of that life-giving plant.— So little knows 
‘ Any but God alone, to value right 
‘ The good before him, but perverts best things 
‘ To worst abuse, or to their meanest use.” 
Paradise Lost, Book IV. 
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XVIII. The reduction of the national debt ought, perhaps, 
to be at first limited to incomes exceeding 60/. (?) When prices 
fall and trade increases, the reduction may be extended to other 
incomes. It is by lessening the a of the measure that we 
lessen the difficulty of executing it. It is not impossible that 
the advantages arising out of the first reduction, will supersede 
the necessity of the second. In what degree is it possible to 
increase the public revenue, or to lessen the expenditure, with- 
out touching the national creditor at all? ¢ On dit qu’on ne se 
‘ trouve jamais plus riche que lors qu’on deménage; et je crois 
* que, en examinant bien les affaires d’un grand pays, on doit 
¢ généralement y réconnaitre plus de resources que des besoins. ’ 
Memoires de Morellet, tome I. p. 330. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 

Ir you think the following Tables and Observations 
worthy of a place in the Farmer’s Magazine, they are much at 
your service. ‘They possess at least a local interest; and, if 
they should lead to any discussion on the proper data for put- 
ting a value on land, there are few subjects that can be more 
interesting either to proprietors or tenants, at a time when, un- 
fortunately for both, a new valuation of farms seems wanted in 
almost every part of the Island. 


J. B.- 
Cauldcots, 21st April, 1828. 


TABLE of the Fiars Prices of Corn in Morayshire, ‘from the 
end of the American War to the present Year, 1823. 


one Oats, p. Boll Peas, Beans, 
’ | of 5 Firlots. . e . | p- Boll. | p. Boll. 


13 00 12 0 12 
13 4013 30 13 
10 00 11 OO 11 


CL 32°, 
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TABLE of the Fiars Prices of Corn in Morayshire, from the end of 
the American War to the present Year, 1823. 


















Wheat, | Barley | Oats, p. Boll 
p- Boll. | or Bear, | of 5 Firlots. 
p- Boll. 


Oatmeal, 


Rye, Peas, Beans, 
9 Stone. 


p- Boll. | p. Boll. | p. Boll. 
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OBSERVATIONS. fas¢d 
The average of the Fiars prices of Wheat, Barley and Oats,) dur- 
ing the peace, from 1783 to 1793, both inclusive, was— 
For Wheat - L.1 O O,% p. boll. 
For Barley - 015 3,’y p. boll. 
For Oats O 14 6, p. boll of 5 firlots. 


L.2 9 10,, 
From 1794 to 1814, both inclusive, 21 years of war, the average was— 
For Wheat L.1 13 7,5 p. boll. 
For Barley - 1 6 8 p. boll. 
For Oats - 1 3 8}§ p. boll. 


L4 4 0,4 


From 1815 to 1822, both inclusive, the average was— 
For Wheat - L.l’ 9 8,4 p. boll. 
For Barley - 1 8 ‘0, p. boll. 
For Oats 1 3 9 p.boll. 


La 1 6 


The Second Table is meant to give as accurate an estimate 
of the loss experienced by the agriculturists in this country, as 
the nature of the thing will admit. Adding together the prices 
that might have been expected for a boll of wheat, a boll of 
barley, and a boll of oats, as calculated for each of the 20 years 
in the Table, the sum is 891. 2s. 74,d., which, divided by 20, 
gives as the average 4/. 9s. 1,4d. The price of a boll of wheat, 
a boll of barley, and a boll of oats, by the fiars of 1822, is only 
2. 17s. id., being 35/, 19s. 14d. per cent. less than the above 
general average ; and this per-centage on the rental of the ecoun- 
ty might be stated as the loss sustained by the farmers of it 

is season, if the price of labour and all other expenses had 
fallen in the same proportion as corn. Labour, indeed, has 
fallen very considerably, but many other expenses are still near- 
ly the same; and, notwithstanding the diminished taxation, I 
am inclined to think the actual loss by farming this year, is 
something more than the above percentage of 35/. 19s. 1,,d. 
on the rents. Of course, the loss will be less in some cases, 
and greater in others, according to the time the lease was en- 
me into; and this difference may, I should think, be pretty 
accurately ascertained by the Table. 

Perhaps the Table is least correct with regard. to the first 
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yeariin it, 1803. The prices of 1799. and. 1800, were so un- 
oe high, that no one could well suppose such could 
e permanent, or of frequent occurrence; and though I believe 
the ‘ war rents’ may be dated from about this time, it does not 
seem probable, for the reason above mentiened, that. much, if 
any land, was taken that year on the expectation of such prices 
as (proceeding on the general rule) I have stated in the Table, 
as what a tenant might reasonably have calculated on. The 
high prices which followed, made it more natural for farmers to 
think, when similar prices to those of 1799 and 1800 again re- 
curred in 1811 and 1812, that something like them might be 
expected to be permanent or of frequent occurrence; and such 
was the keenness of speculation in land at this time, that, by 
many, even a progressive rise seemed still to be calculated on. 

Again, when we consider how prices have declined since 
1818, and how generally this has been attributed (rightly or 
not) to the change in the currency, we can hardly suppose that 
those who have taken land within the last two years, would be so 
much guided by a seven-years’ average of prices as a three, or 
at most a five. A friend, to whom I showed my calculations, 
and who is himself a farmer, justly observed, that for the most 
part farmers had Jittle turn for such particular calculations ; but 
he believed they had in general been all along more influenced 
by the prices for the three preceding years, than for the five; 
and more by the prices for five years, than for seven. On this 
point, there may be diversity of opinion; but by whatever aver- 
@ge we suppose them to have been guided, it appears but too 
cleatly from the Table (if it were not too well known without 
it), that their losses this year must be very great, where they 
have not experienced the liberality of their landlords. It is 
proper, however, to observe, that granting farmers had all taken 
their farms, calculating on prices by the rule which I have sup- 
posed, yet they could not reckon on obtaining those prices 
every year, but only one year with another; and they have a 
chance, though it may be but a poor chance, of getting some 
eyears higher prices than those which they calculated on as ne- 
cessary on the average. 

The fluctuation on the price of live-stock is another circum- 
stance which may be thought in some degree to affect the accu- 
racy of the calculations. When cattle were very high or very 
low, the circumstance must have had some weight with an 

tson who was about to take a farm. But the price of wok 
generally follows that of corn; and no material error would) be 
occasioned by leaving them and some smaller items, as butter 
and cheese, out of account, at least in this district, 
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Where a farm has been fairly rented, its value in‘ corm ‘(at 
the time the lease was entered into) may be easily ascertained 
from the Table. Thus, suppose one took a farm in 1808, ata 
money rent of 400/.; the price which (according to the Table) 
might reasonably have been calculated on that year fora boll of 
wheat, a’boll of barley, and a boll of oats, was $/. 16s. 8d 
which divides the money rent (400/.) 104} times, consequently 
the rent in corn would have been 


104} bolls of wheat. 
1041 bolls of barley. 
1044 bolls of oats. 


312% bolls. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Sin, 

I nave often wondered at the credulity of our. agricul- 
turists, and repined at the many delusions which have of Jate 
years been too successfully practised upon them. The unfor- 
tunate situation in which the farmer is now placed, appears io 
have paralyzed his reflecting powers, and, like a.drownin 
wretch, he clings to every floating bauble, in the hope of being 
extricated from his perilous situation. Some people contem- 
plate the condition of the farmer, as the philanthropist does.a 
dying friend, unconscious of the near approach of death ; and 
imagine, as the crisis of his fate is fast approaching, it. would 
be inbumane to awake him to a just sense of his situation. _ But 
although the exposing of a pleasing delusion may be painful to 
those who have believed in it; yet it may be useful in prevent- 
ing the infatuation from extending to others. And should you 
think the enclosed paper calculated to prevent farmers. giving a 
high rent for land, in the hope of obtaining better prices for 
farm produce, in consequence of inferior soils going out of cul- 
tivation from the low price of corn, you will oblige me by in- 
serting itin your Magazine. I am, yours, Xc. 


Grspiz GRuseEn,., 


Muirclodmains, 1st. Nov. 1822. 


~ 
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On the Effects of a Low Price of Corn. 


‘Tue Farmers have become proselytes to our Political’ Econo- 
mists, and-implicitly believe, that a low price of corn must have 
the effect of withdrawing capital from land, and of driving ine 
ferior soils out of cultivation; hence a diminished supp yy of 
corn, and a rise in its price. Such notions appear to me falla- 
cious, and seem to have arisen from a love of theorizing— 
blind attachment to received maxims of political economy which 
do not ap ly to agriculture—not duly considering the state of 
the British Empire—and ignorance of practical farming. 

ist, A great portion of the capital employed in agriculture 
cannot be withdrawn ; and no portion of farming capital will, 
in the present state of Britain, be withdrawn without being im- 
mediately replaced. 

2d, The low price of corn may prevent cultivation being ex- 
tended to inferior soils, but it cannot drive such soils out of cul- 
tivation. We shall first illustrate our ideas by a parallel case. 

Let us suppose an individual to have feued, at an yearly duty 
of 20/,, a piece of ground, upon which he has erected buildings 
that have cost in furnishing, &c., 1000/.; and that he received 
for the buildings 100/. per annum. Suppose also, that in the 
course of a few years the buildings yield $0/. only of yearly rent. 
In this case, there will be a loss upon the capital invested in the 
buildings: but how can it be withdrawn? It could not be by 
pulling down the buildings, nor yet by allowing them to remain 
uninhabited; neither could it be by selling the buildings, because 

would bring no more than their reduced value. 

The'feuar would, while he avoided extending his bt 
endeavour to make the most of those already erected, and take 
the diminished rent as long as it more than covered the expense 
of keeping the buildings in repair. And should the feitar aban- - 
don his feu, circumstances with regard to the invested capital 
would not be altered. No doubt the furniture of the buildings 
might be'sold, which would enable the feuar to withdraw a por+ 
tion, and ‘but only a small portion of his ‘capital, because the 
parts of the buildings known by the name of fixtures, would 
either still remain, or sell for a mere trifle. But if only the furs 
nitare was sold, another tenant would be found, ‘-who-would oc 
cupy the buildings with farniture of his own, and thereby rée+ 
place the capital that had been withdrawn. 

‘Now, a farmer, like the feuar, rents land; and upon it employs 
capital, which yields a return according to circuttistatices:’ Very’ | 
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little of the capital expended on permanent agricultural im- 
provements, such as buildings, enclosures, draining according 
to the improved mode, liming, &c., can be withdrawn; and a 
portion of such capital will be lost to those whe investad 
it by.a continued low price of corn. Should a farmor withdraw 
his tangible capital, which is invested in live-stock, implements 
of husbandry, &c., such capital, like that invested in, household 
furniture, would be replaced by the next occupier of the land, 

It is. evident, that the farmer who continues to withdraw his 
tangible capital, which is invested in farming, for the purpose of 

aying an exorbitant rent, must soon renounce his profession ; 
| his successor by paying a proper rent, would be en- 
abled to receive the ordinary profits of stock, and live by his 
profession. If much farming capital was to be withdrawn with- 
out being replaced, the profits arising from the capital which 
remained, would be above the ordinary profits of stock; and 
capital would be attracted to agriculture, from other branches 
of trade. 

In a country whose inhabitants do not possess sufficient capi- 
tal to farm the whole territory, inferior soils would be entirely 
abandoned, and farming capital employed on good land only, as 
affording the greatest return. But the British are in a different 
situation; their capital has accumulated until it can hardly be 
employed; and we imagine, were one half of the farming capi- 
tal that is not invested in permanent improvements swept away, 
it would soon be replaced again. 

The surface of Great Britain and Ireland, does not yield suf- 
ficient produce to supply the wants of their population; the 
most steril and barren portions of their territory, are of some 
value; and so long as British wants continue, and capital so 
much abounds, every portion of British soil will be occupied 
with sufficient capital. This conclusion is supported by facts, 
Notwithstanding the diminution which farming capital has lately 
undergone, and the many tenants who have been ejected from 
their om we have seen no description of land remain. unoc- 


cupied. But if any unoccupied land is to be found im Britain, - 


so.wnlooked for a circumstance must be attributed either. te the 
wretched system of tithes and poor-rates, which disgrace so fair 
a portion of her surface, or to the stupidity of the land-owner, 
and not to the want of capital in. the British pepvintion Ac: 
cordingly, we find competitors for lands out of lease. are still.es 


numerous as they were in the most prosperous time of, our agri-' 


culture; and farming capital that is withdrawn to-day, is te- 
placed to-morrow,. . 


e price of farm-produce is, like the rent of buildings, 
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chiéfly regulated by supply and-démand’; consequently, itie‘no 
better reasoning to say, that because capital has been expended 
upon inferior'latid, the price of its produce*must bevhigh, to 
prevent it being abandoned, than that the rent of bui 
CONEh Wavicons much’ capital in erecting; must'be highy <or 
they will rémain unoccupied. It is evident, if land is to be'oe- 
cupied at all, it will beso in the most: profitable mdnner;- and 
that much of the capital which has been Iaid: out: im improving 
inferior soils, will be lost by a permanent: low-price of farm-pro- 
duce, whether they are kept in cultivation or pasturage: « 
- "The future treatment of inferior soils, must be determined 
by considering whether they will yield most profit-in corn or 
grass, and which must depend upon the price of labour; and upon 
the relative price of live-stock to grain.~ And all inferior -soils 
will continue m cultivation, as long as their produce tn corn, di- 
minished by the ordinary profits of stock and amount of annual 
labour, exceeds their return when in pasturage, dimmiished by the 
like charges. pF eine 
“A farmer, when estimating the comparative advantages to be 
derived from cropping or grazing inferior soils which: are*al- 
ready improved, must be influenced by the amount of rent 
which he has stipulated to pay, andthe’ capital expendéd- on 
their improvement ; because both charges are unavowable, and 
equally affect either system of managemént> ‘The judicious 
firmer, even when he is unable to pay the rent he has agreed 
upon, will still pursue the best system of oa ‘a$ ‘insur- 
ing the smallest loss. Profit is the object of farining ; and every 
one will adopt the system which, upon a series‘of yéars,’ leaves 
the most profit. tr 
When the cost of labouring unimptoved inferior land ‘is-te~ 
latively high to the price of its scanty produce, such land ‘can- 
not be cultivated without a real loss: But, in Britain, the 
case is very different with improved inferior soils, which’ always 
yield, upon an average of years, more than sufficient to repay 
the expense of cultivating them. . ot 
» Were all inferior soils to go out of cultivation, they would 
oduce grass incapable of fattening, and consequently’ must 
ie emptoyed in rearing and breedibg lean'stock : An intrehse'to 
our flocks and herds would reduce their value, abd lessén the 
profits of pasturage adapted for breeding and rearing live-stéck 
only, and which would again subject inferior soils to the ploigh. 
Thus cultivation and pasturage have a tendency to control each 
ashen; and our improved inferiar ‘soils will remain in cultiogtion, 
sayky) their a olen pasturage exceeds their returm Jrom cul 


. 
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tivation ; a period which is likely to last, for centnries yet to 


We again al to facts, and assert, that’ there ‘has hot’ 
content eat thier etieh a single instance of improved “in- 
ferior land having gene out of cultivation; and although 3 
every farmer complains that inferior soils do not now repay 
expense of labouring them, we have never seen a farmer refrdi 
from-cultivating inferior land. a ee 
Those who may dissent from the positions which wé ‘havé 
endeavoured to prove, and those who have long ptedictéd that’ 
our agriculture would speedily become deteriorated from a J6W 
price-of corn, would do well to consider ‘the present state of 
agriculture in’the south of Scotland, from whence our observa- 
tions are chiefly drawn, and where they are more particularly’ 
applicable; there they will find inferior soils still in cultivation, 
and daily behold such soils, situated in the worst of climatés, 
undergoing the process of improvement. It may require greater 
knowledge than we possess, to account for sich policy on'te’ 
part of farmers. But while we know that inferior sdils’’cont® 
nue to be improved,—that manure and lime are bought at-most’ 
extravagant prices and applied to such soils, we shail siiile at 
the political economist whp raves about inferior soils going out 


of cultivation, and probably also pity the apr plntite who pet 


seyeres in squandering his capital so thoughtlessly. 

The expense of improving inferior soils is great ; but, When 
once improved, they are kept in cultivation st lens expense than 
most people seem aware of. And although we consider it/"th 
most cases, highly imprudent to improve inferior soils at. pré 
sent, yet the relative price of farm produce to the first‘ cost of 
improvement, and the general standard of rents, may ‘at’ a ‘fa- 
ture day admit of inferior soils being improved with advantage. 
__ If the time arrives, and we imagine it may arrivé, that Bri- 
tish grass yields a greater return than British corn, ‘we oe 
to see inferior soils, which are always so unproductive and™so 
unimprovable in grass, continue in‘cultivation; and an aditfon 
our extent of pasturage made from land of the finest qualit 

at has been overcropped ; so that the twofold advantage of 
profit and iniprovement of the soil would be at orice obtained. 

ndeed, when the scanty and miserable pasturage* which ‘infe- 
fior soils yield, the low valye of lean stock; and the abundant 
and nutritive food which good land invatiably produces for fat 
_tening stock, when depastured, are duly considered, there’ will 
be little doubt of our expectations being disappointed.’ * *“ * 
_., It ig qitite cleat, agrigulture must undergd detérioration frérn 
two causes, viz. 2 want of capital in the:populatién, and‘a wait 
VOL. XXIV. NO, 94. O 
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Bt markets for the, produce of the soil; and we .also think. it 
clear, that the agriculture of a free and populous country, like 
Great Britain, can undergo a permanent, deterioration, from no 
other causes, Be.this as it.may, we shall presently endeayour 
to show,,.tHat. the low price of farm produce cannot, deteriorate 
British agriculture for any length of time. 
tus suppose Britain at all times open to an unrestricted 

importation of foreign produce, and wheat to sell, upon. an 
average of years, at 20s. per quarter, and every other species 
of farm-produce to bear a proportional price. Such a change 
would at first conyulse the vital interests of agriculture-—vir- 
tually annul existing contracts betwixt landlord and tenant, and 
greatly impair the fortunes of both: but still, the land would 
either be occupied or not. When we reflect upon the past and 
resent state of our mountainous districts, and know that tal- 
ow, hides and wool, are always of some value, it appears ex- 
tremely improbable that any portion of land would be entirely 
abandoned. But when capital can be found, land will always 
be occupied in the most profitable way; and we shall endea- 
vour to show what this way would be, under the supposed cir- 
cumstances. 

_ At is unnecessary to draw any distinction betwixt land occu- 
ied. by a proprietor and that occupied by a tenant, because 
oth individuals have an interest in following the most profit- 
ablgsytem of management. 

,.We shall suppose, when the price of land produce first be- 
came low, that all inferior and secondary soils, which compre- 
hend a considerable portion, of Great Britain, are thrown out 
of cultivation, and occupied in pasturage. The result of this 
change would be an overwhelming supply of butcher-meat, 
Ww toe would soon become of little value; and in Britain, as in 
some other countries, live-stock would be slaughtered merely 
for the value of their hides and tallow. In such a state of 
things, pasturage would yield very little profit. Thére would 
also be a falling off in the consumpt of iron, wood, leather, 
horses, &c. and an increased supply of hides, wool, and tallow. 
The peasant, and all those employed in manufacturing and 
transporting the various articles used in cultivation, would be 
deprived of work; and it cannot be doubted, when our inha- 
bitants are already so numerous, if so large a portion of the 
population were Poe idle, and forced to compete for em- 
loyment wherever it was to be found, that the wages of labour, 
in almost eyery profession, would ultimately be so reduced, as 
to. correspond with the lowest sum that would maintain human 
existence ; consequently, the value of almost every article af- 
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fected by the price of labour would undergo’ a rediction. In 
short, the money wages of labour, and the’ price ofall ordi- 
nary ‘commodities necessary for the bulk of ‘the’ inhabitants, 
will, upon an average of years, in a country fully inhabited, 
always be in proportion to the price of agricultural producé.* 

It is obvious, even under our supposition, that there must'be 
a limit below which the price of land produce cannot’ continue 
for any length of time; because, whenever the price of agri- 
cultural produce does not repay the importer and the foreign 
grower, it will no longer be sent to Britain; and however low 
the limit may be, provided the prices are stationary at it, the 
wages of labour, and the price of ordinary commodities, will 
conform to it. 

It has been shown, that British pasturage can yield almost 
no return when the greater part of her arable land is in grass. 
Then such land must either be oceupied as it is at present, or 
altogether abandoned ; and it would require conclusive reason- 
ing, and strong facts, to convince us, that it can ever be more 
penn to abandon British arable land than to cultivate ‘it. 

o doubt, high wages, high rents, and high agricultural taxes, 
are quite incompatible with low prices of farm-produce; but, 
in Britain, these are the effects of high prices of farm-produce, 
and not the cause; and they must ultimately conform to the 
price of farm-produce, however low it may continue. Hetite, 
unless it can be shown that our present improved system of 
agriculture is a bad one, or that wretched management is ‘ulti+ 
mately more profitable than good management, we are war- 
ranted to conclude, that the low price of farm-produce cannot 
deteriorate British agriculture. 

The improbability of British agriculture ever retrograding, 
may be deduced from the professional knowledge which distin- 
oN our present agriculturists; and while they retain such 

nowledge, British agriculture will in all prabability gradually 
advance towards perfection, whatever may be the price of 
farm-produce. ; 

It is mere drivelling to tell us, that while we have tithes, 
poor-rates and taxes, land cannot be cultivated when its ‘pro- 
duce is low. Surely tithes and poor-rates diminish in propor- 
tion to the fall of farm-produce, or at least ought to do so. 
And what oppressive tax must the agriculturist, or the agricul- 
tural labourer, now pay? It is true, tea, tobacco, ardent’ spi- 
rits, and the like, which they are pleased to poison themselves 
with, are all heavily taxed; but they might renounce such 
trash without injuring either their purse or health: indeed, 
when their finances become low, they must rerfoutice them.’ ” 

O02 
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It has been proved, in No. XCII, page 453-4 of the Farmer’s 
é& that the expenses of labour and agricultural taxés 
fall entirely upon'the tent of land; and from a similar train of 
ing it may be deduced, that a low price of farm-produce 
diminishes the means of paying rent and taxes. Here, then, 
is'the grand@ultimate result of a low price of corn; a result 
which has long terrified our Corn-bill legislators, and our 
quacks, who proposed to remove agricultural distress by a loan 
to the'farmers, and by making silver the standard of our cur- 
rency. . Such nostrums can have no more effect in raising the 
price of farm-produce than the call of a cuckoo. ‘They, how- 
ever, serve as an opiate to the tenantry, who are writhing un- 
der oppressive rents, and must tend, while the delusion lasts, 
to fill the pockets of the landholders at the expense of the duped 
tenantry. But as agricultural distress is an epidemic which, 
under present circumstances, can only be erailicated by low 
rents, time and reflection on the part of those who rent land 
will alone work a cure. Such unlooked-for events are imbed- 
ded in the womb of futurity, that it would be presumptuous to 
say that the price of farm-produce will never again reach to the 
height it has done heretofore; but, after taking the state of 
Britain, and all concomitant circumstances, into consideration, 
and from what has been already stated, we think it pretty evi- 
dent, that prices will not rise in consequence of inferior soils go- 
ang out of cultivation from the low price of farm-produce, or any 
other cause but a calamitous season. And we now earnestly 
entreat farmers who are-about to rent land, not to give implicit 
belief to the dreams of our political economists, but to pause 
for a little, and contemplate the scene which is passing around 
them,—to reflect seriously on the facts which it presents, ere 
they ingulf themselves in dependence, misery, and want. 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


[Though the following Letter has appeared in more than one 
publication, yet, as it affords a strong confirmation to the 
opinions on the subject of the: currency, which. have been 
all along maintained in this Journal, we think such of our 
readers as take an interest in the subject will be pleased to 

‘> see it transferred to our pages. ] 


Letter from M. J. B. Say to H. James, Esq. 


Sinjp—I have received the letter you did me the honour to 
write to:me on the 3)st ultimo. To give you an ‘answer such 
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asthe; importance of the subject merits, ought, to, develope 
my opinions, to collect together my proofs, ‘which, I regret, | at 
this moment, I have not sufficient leisure to. do... All-1.can say 
is, I. believe with you, that the reintegration. of | the value of 
the paper money of England has been fatally injurious.( fmeste) 
to the greater part of your nation. I say this, | because, the 
taxes and burdens having been increased in proportion to the 
rise of prices which Government paid in its purchases, . and ‘you 
have now to pay very nearly the same amount of, taxes, al- 
though you sell your commodities for half their former worth; 
because the public debt, the emoluments, the pensions, the 
payments, and the abuses ef all kinds which had accrued, no- 
minally, during the depreciation of the paper money, are be- 
come excessive evils since its reintegration; because that re- 
integration augments, by 50 per cent., all money engagements 
for stipulated time}. and I remark, that the depreciation: of 
money, which is an injury much of the same kind to all credi- 
tors, is nevertheless much less injurious in this, that it is more 
difficult to pay more than you owe, or ought to pay, than it is 
to receive less than is due to you. 

I avow to you, that, in my eyes, it has been a very false deli- 
cacy, that of. having consented to all these acts of injustice, in 
order that the ancient creditors of the State (towards whom the 
Government did not fear to become bankrupt, during twenty 
years, in paying them in a depreciated paper money) should be 
paid again in sterling money, In this case, they oblige your 
nation to pay to all lenders who were interested in the loans 
since 1797, a greater amount of money and interest than was 
lent, and they give the same advantage to all sinecurists, &c, to 
whom still Jess is due. 

When in France the ‘ franc’ was made to contain one- 
eightieth more of pure silver than the ‘ livre tournois,’ all en- 
gagements contracted in livres were authorized to be acquitted 
in the proportion of 80 francs for $1 livres. The Government 
of the Republic showed itself herein much more just and wise 
than your administration. 

You address to me several questions, of which the principal 
is, to know if prices have widareeie in France, the same re~ 
volation as in England ? 


As regards the or metals, I can answer—No, At cer 


tain critical periods, gold, as being lighter and miore easily cone 
veyed, was in great demand and rose a little, as compared with 
the silver money; but silver has always been at from 197 to 
198 francs the killogram. I speak of silver of the title-efsour 
money; it cannot rise above 200 francs, because: our:money; 
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being good and heavy money, and 200 francs weighing a killo- 
gram, rather than pay a higher price, the public would use the 
silver money in lieu of silver in ingots. 

As regards wheat, the price has never been more variable 
than within the last twenty years. There have been very good 
crops and very bad crops, and the contracts for the armies 
(made sometimes at any price) augmented the effects of the 
vicissitudes of the season. The different parts of France com- 
municating with each other mostly by land, and the roads of 
communication being often impracticable, one district is sub- 
ject more than another to the operation of local circumstances, 
which prevents any just and general conclusion being drawn 
therefrom. 

Below is the average price of wheat in the important market 
of Roye in Picardy, one year with another, for the fourteen 

ears ending in 1816. ‘The measure of Roye is equal to 52 
itres 52 centiemes :— 


QZ. so. de. il. so. de, W. so. de. 
1803 517 91 1808 518 0|1818 8 711 
1804 8 1 5{|1809 616 3|1814 7 8 O 
1805 810 1]1810 9 4:°$j1815 1112 7 
1806 9 O 211811 16 5 6/1816 20 5 $ 
1807 8 2 1]1812 13 9 O 


The medium price for the fourteen years, gives for the mea- 
sure of Roye 9 livres 19 sous, which is nearly 29 livres for the 
septier of Paris; * but this price is evidently too high, as these 
fourteen years contain two years of famine, and three epochs of 
supplies for Buonaparte, for the important campaigns of Mos- 
cow, of Leipsic, and of the hundred days. 

The price of wheat for 1821, has been lower than for some 
time past; this is undoubtedly occasioned from a succession of 
crops which have been good throughout. Wheat is rising a 
little this year, because the crops in some parts are found not to 
be so good as was before expected. 





* Twenty-nine livres tournois for the septier of Paris, is equal to 
18 francs 35 centiemes for the hectolitre, which makes 41s. 5d. the 
quarter English, or say 5s, 2d. the Winchester bushel, taking the 
par of exchange at 27 francs, 20 centiemes for the pound sterling. 
But Mr Say thinks this is too high to be taken as the medium value 
of wheat in France. Chaptal, in his work on the Industry of France, 
published in 1819, takes the value of wheat at 18 francs the hec- 
tolitre; one year with another; this is equal to 5s. 1d. the Winchester 
bushel.—H. J. 


. 
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The market of Paris is too frequently influenced by the 
operations of the administration, for any just conclusions to be 
drawn from it. 

The price of colonial produce has fallen much in. Frauce, 
but this proves nothing more than the advantage of having the 
sea free, and the cultivation of sugar, &c. being established 
through all parts of the torrid zone. 

Although it is difficult, consequently, to judge of the value of 
money after the variation in the price of such or such an article, 
nevertheless we can state, that ¢hings generally have not fallen 
in price in France since the depreciation and the restoration of 
the paper money of England, except as far as particular cir- 
cumstances may have contributed ; as the introduction of cheap- 
er and more expeditious processes of fabrication, &c. I do not 
believe, therefore, that there is any ground for saying, that the 
fall of prices in England has its —_ on the Continent. It 
appears to me, that it proceeds entirely from the alterations in 
the value of your money. 

I wish I had more ample and precise information to convey 
to you, and to prove to you thereby the value which I set upon 
your works on money, &c.— Works which, certainly, greatly 
contribute to point out and establish the true theory of that im- 
portant part of the economy of nations. 

Accept, &c. &c. 
J. B. Say. 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Letter upon the Cause of the Distress in Ireland. 


{This Letter is taken from Mr Western’s Second Address to 
the Landowners of the United Empire. ‘ The writer,’ 
says Mr Western, ‘I know to be a very intelligent and 
respectable person. ’] 


Sir,—In the debate on Mr Western’s Resolutions, descrip- 
tive of the distressed state of agriculture, &c. it has been main- 
tained by Mr Ricardo and Mr Peel, that the famine in Ireland, 
the present inability of the Irish peasantry to substitute oatmeal 
for their food, in lieu of potatoes, upon the failure of the latter 
crop, could not be traced to the recent alteration of the cur- 


rency. As I consider that any thing which throws light upon, 
this subject must be beneficial to Ireland; and as i¢ appears to. 


me that this famine is principally owing to the altcration in the 
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value of money, which, by destroying the just proportion, be- 
ea me and Limi has relcend ae ee 
throughout the country to a most pitiable state of waut .and 
beggars 5 I beg leave to trouble you with a few remarks upon 

e manner in which I imagine Mr Peel’s Bill has been instru- 
mental in producing this fatal catastrophe. Iam a native of 
one of the distressed districts; and have watched, with an at- 
tentive eye, the gradaal increase of the wretchedness of the Irish 
peasantry since the first operations of this measure; I have ob- 
served the rapid strides which misery has latterly made among 
them, and I have at last seen them dying around me from the 
absolute want of sustenance. 

Before I proceed to point out the manner in which this visi- 
tation has been brought about, allow me to correct the mistaken 
notion which seems to have gained much credit, that the par- 
tial failure of the potato crop could be adequate to produce 
the famine which now overspreads the land.. To Mr Ricardo, 
and other Irish Members, who have never visited the country 
they represent, and who look upon the failure of the potato 
crop as a circumstance never known before, it must appear a 
very natural mode of accounting for the famine; but it cannot 
be subscribed to by those who reside in Ireland, who are aware 
that similar failures are unfortunately no novelty, and that they 
have never before been followed by such consequences. I myself 
have seer many failures of the potato ctop, particularly a very 
extensive one in the year 1817, which was aggravated by an 
accompanying failure in the oat crop. But these failures never 
produced the frightful misery which I at present see before me. 
In those times, I have known some of the unfortunate peasantry 
confined to a meal a day, have known them condemned to very 
heavy privations; but such a circumstance as any one dying from 
want, was never heard of. The distress might be great, and 
often called loud for the exercise of local charity, but cannot 
be compared to the desolating want which now sceks relief from 
English benevolence. I have taken some trouble to ascertain 
the exact extent of the present failure in potatoes, and I have 
fonnd that, in general, the loss has not in the most distressed 
districts, amounted to more than one-third, or one quarter of 
the crop, and in very few instances to one-half. The Marquis 
Wellesley has ordered an inquiry to be instituted on this sub+ 
ject, and whenever the result is made public, it will be, seen 
that my calculation is not incorrect. _The impossibility of such, 
a failure to produce the present famine will be apparent, when 
it i considered that, according to the Report of the Central 
Cotnmitice of Mayo, 260,000 persons are subsisting on charity, 
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iti that’ cotitity, whilst the whole number ‘of its inhabitants, by 
the ¢etisus lately taken, only amounted to 300,000, 04 

That the true cause may be rendered more intelligible, itis 
necessary to discard the idea, that there is in Ireland the same 
reciprocal interest between landlord and tenant which exists in 
England. In England, the occupying tenant of a farm gene- 
rally derives his right immediately from the lord of the soil. A 
mutual interest subsists between him and his landlord; and 
when the terms of this contract or lease were altered by the in- 
crease of the value of the currency, it was for the advantage of 
both that they should be readjusted, by a proportionable abate- 
ment of rent. 

In Ireland, on the contrary, the occupying tenant seldom 
holds his farm from the proprietor of the estate, and there does 
not exist a reciprocal tie between him and his landlord. Lands 
are, with few exceptions, leased, and, till very lately, leases 
were seldom made for a shorter period than three lives, or $1 
years, generally for longer terms, and often for ever. From 
thence it followed, that upon the increase of the value of land, 
and it has been gradually increasing in Ireland during the last 
century, the tenant of a long lease often derived a greater in- 
come from the land than his landlord. It is not to be supposed 
that the descendant of a man, thus become possessed of pros 
perty, would continue to till the ground. He in his turn relet 
the land to one or more tenants, and also made long leases. . In 
time, his tenants might find that they possessed a property in 
the ground, and again let the land at a higher rate to other te- 
nants; and in this manner, it often happens that four or five 
persons intervene between the original proprietor and the occu- 
pying tenants, all holding interests, and deriving a profit from 
the same land. Now, imagine for one moment the effect which 
the alteration of the currency, and consequent fall in the price 
of produce, had upon the system. The occupying tenants find 
that the whole produce of their land would not suffice to dis- 
charge the rent which they have contracted to pay. They apply 
to their immediate landlord for an abatement. If he grant it, 
he losés his own profit; nay more, the sacrifice of his whole profit 
may not be a sufficient relief to the tenant. If he apply in his 
tutn to his landlord, the only indulgence he can expect is, to be 
allowed to withdraw from his contract, which he will not wish ta 
do, if there exist any chance of being able to squeeze the rent out 
of the unfortunate accupiers, as he looks forward with a feverish . 
degree of hope to what he calls'a return of the good times; when j; 
hé' may regain his property. He will most likely continue eX- ) 
actitig from the ‘unfortunate tenants every thing which they are 
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able to pay, until he reduces them to a state of beggary. On 
the other ar should he be even willing to surrender his land, 
it is doubtful that his surrender will be accepted, especially if 
he be possessed of other property, to enable him to make good the 
deficiencies of his rent. If the surrender be accepted, the land- 
lord who accepts it is then in the place of him who has quitted 
the field, and follows a similar mode of exaction. 

To render this system more intelligible, I will select one ex- 
ample of it from the neighbourhood in which I reside. The 
farm consists of 200 acres, which is possessed and tenanted in 
the following manner : 

The proprietor of the fee is, 

No. 1. Lord , an absentee, whose tenant 

No. 2. kas a lease for ever, at 10s. an acre, 

No. 3. has a lease from No, 2. at 25s. an acre. 

No. 4. has a lease from No. 3. at 30s. an acre. 

No. 5. occupying tenants, at an average of 36s. an acre ; 
which was the value of the farm previous to the alteration of the 
currency. Upon the alteration of the currency, and consequent 
fall of produce, No. 5. the occupying tenants, became unable 
to pay their rent; No.4. finding he could not even receive 
from them the amount of the rent he had contracted to pay to 
No. 3. requested the latter to accept of a surrender of his lease, 
This, No. 3. who is a poor man, with nothing but this profit- 
rent to support a large family, refused to do, knowing that 
No, 4. would still be able to pay the rent, although he might 
fail to receive it from the land. No. 4. being obliged to make 
up the rent for No. 3. exacted, in his own defence, as much as he 
could out of the tenantry, till they had literally nothing left, and 
have now, on the failure of the potatoes, been consigned to ac- 
tual starvation. Here are a number of individuals reduced to 
absolute want from the alteration in the value of money. The 
four landlords are al] humane men ; and if any one of them were 
the sole landlord, he would, I have no doubt, make an adequate 
abatement of rent to the occupying tenants. It cannot be ex- 
pected that No. 1. or No, 2. should make abatements, in order 
to enable No. 3. to make a profit of the land. No. 3. is unwil- 
ling to release No, 4. from his contract, as it would be to give 
up.the only claim to property he is possessed of. No. 4. finds 
that his former earnings must be applied to pay rent-for land 
from which he cannot be reimbursed; and were No, 3. induced 
to release him from his contract, the tenantry would not be be- 
nefited by the exchange of one landlord for another ; as, at the 
present, value of money, and consequent price of produce, the 
farm js not worth more than 25s, an acre ; and any profit which 
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No. 3. would receive, must be so much exacted above the fair 
valae of the land. 

When this system is duly considered, in which no reciprocal 
interest subsists between the tenant and any of his landlords; 
and when it is considered, that, in consequence of there being no 
manufacturers in the south and west of Ireland, every peasant 
there is a farmer, and holds his two or three acres of land, it 
will not appear surprising that, on the failure of a potato crop, 
a famine should have arisen—a consequence which, if it were 
not for the previous beggary to which the operation of the al- 
tered currency upon this system had reduced the wretched 
peasantry, could never have followed from such a course. It 
has been the custom to represent the Irish peasant as a being 
never possessed of any thing but the potatoes which serve him 
for food; and to those who entertain this idea, the failure of the 
potato crop appears a very sufficient cause to produce a famine. 
But though these representations may serve very well for decla- 
mation, they must be rectified by a little sober reflection before 
they can be used as the foundation for argument. The Irish 
peasant is not a naked savage, who, in spring, ploughs the ground 
with his nails, to plant his potatoes, and in autumn roots them 
up to eat them. He is badly clothed, it is true; but he is cloth- 
ed, and the clothes which cover him, are neither rained down 
from Heaven, nor are they the gift of charity, His cabin may 
not be furnished like an English cottage, but it is not empty. 
His farm is not richly stocked, or highly cultivated; but there 
is generally the cow to give milk for the children, and the horse 
to draw the low-back car—there is always the pig to help to 
make up the rent, and there is the half acre of oats, which it 
was customary, when the potatoes fell short, to bring to the mill 
to grind for food. In former failures of the potato crop, all 
these would have served as bulwarks against the ravages of fa- 
mine. But now the case is different. ‘The cow, and the horse, 
and the pig, and the crop on the ground, have been seized upon 
to pay the rent, and the grand jury cess, and the parish cess, 
and the tithe, the three former of which have been so much in- 
creased by the Act of Parliament which produced an alteration 
in the value of money. In some instances, indeed, I have seen 
the furniture of the cabin, the bed and the blankets, and the pot 
for boiling the potatoes, distrained for the same purpose. The 
Irish peasant is certainly at present likely to become the naked ' 
savage he has been represented. He is now, indeed, possessed 
of nothing but his crop of potatoes, and, where those have failed, 
must depend upon charity for his sustenance ; but it is the man- 
ner in which he has been oppressed, under the guidance and 
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protection of Mr Peel’s Bill, which has rendered him thus de- 
pendent. I appeal to any person who resides in the distressed 
districts, whether the statement I have’ made is inaccurate or 
exaggerated, and whether the example I have selected is an 
extreme or uricommon case. I think I may venture to assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that there can be no instance 
found of that overwhelming want and poverty, the accounts of 
which are daily rung through the United Kingdom, existing 
on the estate of any Irish landlord, where the occupying ten- 
ants derive immediately under him. The Irish landlord is not 
so devoid of generosity and good feeling, as it is the fashion to 
describe him; and if the exaction of rents by the minor land- 
lords and middlemen, has tended to create the present distress, 
it should be considered that this class of men have seen their 
property torn from them, by an act of that Legislature to which 
they locked for protection; and in such a situation, few would 
be found who would not make every possible effort to retain it. 
Into the policy of that act, which impoverished them, do I not 
here mean to inquire; but I wish those political economists who 
Sramed it, to be aware of the full effects of their measure, and of 
the extent of the misery for which they have to answer. I see 
that misery every day around me. I see the haggard counte- 
nances and famine-worn frames of the unfortunate sufferers: and 
when I am told that it is merely owing to the failure of the potato 
crop, I cannot but recollect, that, during the pressure of similar 
failures, I have seen the same individuals, who are now starving 
with hunger, not only able to procure oatmeal for themselves, but 
many of them active in assisting their poorer neighbours. 
A NATIVE OF CONNAUGHT. 
Kilicongoll, July 15, 1822. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Settlers at the Cape of Good Hope. 


' 


'[From ‘ State of the Cape of Good Hope in 1822,’ London, 1823.) 


From the foregoing chapter, it is evident that those who 
administered the local government of the colony were not 
consulted on the prudence or wisdom of allowing so large a 
body of emigrants to sail for the Cape of Good Hope. The 
first publie notification of such an intention arrived on the 19th 
November, 1819; and the ships left England in the following 
December and January. After the landing of the settlers in 
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March, and the following months, it, is proved: by the docu- 
ments, that every possible attention and despatch were shown 
in providing for the wants and for the early location of the 
parties, but not without a very heavy expense to the colony... It 
was, however, out of the power of government effectually to 
administer to disappointed hopes; but every practicable en« 
deavour was used to allay the irritation of the moment. Un- 
fortunately, the settlers embarked with unbounded expectations, 
caused by injudicious and erroneous statements.in pamphlets 
and in speeches, descriptive of a climate and of fertility known 
only in romance. . In many of these publications, advice was 
given for the guidance of the settlers by mere theorists. To 
those who left Great Britain, without other funds except the 
deposite in the hands of government, it was easy to give counsel. 
Whether at home or abroad, their lot in life must, in all pro- 
bability, continue to be humble; and, in quitting England, 
they incurred little loss, except that of time. Others, who 
might embark a capital from three hundred to five thousand 
pounds, received also, in these pamphlets, their share of in: 
struction for colonial life; when, in truth, the most beneficial 
and rational advice, and that which every one really acquainted 
with the colony would have given, would have been to stay at 
home, and endeavour, if not to improve, at least to preserve 
from loss what they possessed. There may be an exception 
with regard to those, if any such there are, who have unfortu+ 
nately become so disgusted with their native country, and its 
system of government, as no longer to be able to endure fan- 
cied or real evils; and, in such case, it is most prudent to re- 
tire. After the arrival of the settlers, and during the anxious 
endeavour of the colonial government to fix them in suitable 
locations, great dissatisfaction appeared. ‘Two ships sent from 
Simon’s Bay arrived at Saldanha Bay, the nearest port of de- 
barkation for Clanwilliam, which was the spot destined for the 
parties from Ireland. One party became clamorous for a loca- 
tion at Saldanha Bay; but the government had there no dis- 
posable land; and the alternative which remained to those who 
refused Clanwilliam, was to continue their voyage to Algoa 
Bay, or to give up their claims. Some gave up all right to lo« 
cation; and for those who decided to proceed to Clanwilliam, 
waggons were provided by the landdrosts of the intermediate 
drostdys, 
The distance from the bay to Clanwilliam is about eighty 
miles; and at whatever place the settlers halted in their pro- 
ress, the greatest kindness and generosity was displayed bythe 
oérs. Aware of the wants ang sufferings to which the settlers 
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were doomed, they could not refrain from expressing infinite 
astonishment, that men could -be induced to leave'their native 
home to settle in a country of whose qualities and powers they 
appeared to be wholly ignorant; when, with their own local 
knowledge, long experience, and unabated toil, they could with 
difficulty subsist; and bring up a family, to undergo, in their 
turn, the same hard and unceasing labour. 

On the arrival of the settlers at Clanwilliam, the clamour of 
disappointment continued ; some of the families, and many in- 
dividuals, gave up their locations, and returned to England; a 
few settled at Cape Town; and the remainder were finally add- 
ed to the settlers in Albany. 

It is not easy to calculate the degree of advantage which the 
settlers expected. The growth of prosperity at Clanwilliam 
appears to have far exceeded any thing displayed by Albany. 
On that which has been underrated, time and experience fre- 
quently affix a just value; and in the history of the locations, 
no estates have, as yet, attained a celebrity in the Cape news- 
paper equal to those of Clanwilliam. 

The extent of land in Clanwilliam, of good quality, appears 
to have been inadequate to the establishment of the Irish emi- 
grants. The expectation and understanding were, that the 
parties from England, Scotland, and Ireland, having different 
manners, customs, and sometimes language, should be placed in 
distinct locations. The colonial government may be consider- 
ed injudicious in attempting to locate the Irish, where the allet- 
ment of fruitful corn land was too limited for the whole party. 
It gave a colour for complaint, although a due proportion of 
land-in Albany was offered, and was accepted by many. Some 
have obstinately refused a location, either there or in Albany ; 
and, fixing their standard on the insufficiency of Clanwilliam, 
harassed and annoyed the colonial government with unceasing 
and unreasonable demands. 

Nor are affairs in a more pleasing or composed state in the 
district of Albany. Attempts have been made to procure ptb- 
lic meetings of the people at Graham’s Town, for the purpose 
of petitioning the King and Parliament for a redress of griev- 
ances. 

In order to check such an anomaly in South Africa, the co- 
lonial government has thought it necessary to issue a proclama- 
tion declaring such meetings to be illegal, and those who give 
attendance to be guilty of a high misdemeanour. 

Captain Synot, a head of one of the Irish parties, has been 
appointed landrost of Clanwilliam; and the colonial law, by 
which they are governed, (of which they were informed in Eng- 
land), is administered by an individual of their own nation. 
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Having explained the circumstances attending thesettlement 
of Clanwilliam, it is now necessary to follow the Jarger num- 
ber of the settlers. It was an object of desire with some to be 
fixed on the banks of the Knysna. They appeared to, remain 
under the delusion of supposing all South Africa to be at, their 
will; and that, like Shem, Ham, and Japhet, they were to sal- 
ly from the ark, and pitch their tents on the land of their 
choice. The country on the Knysna has long been in the pos- 
session of an English gentleman, who, retiring from his. pro- 
fession, acquired that grant of land, then neglected and unoc- 
cupied. ‘The stranger, whether travelling on duty or for amuse+ 
ment, here finds a kind welcome, under the hospitable roof of 
a benevolent and well-educated man; and is introduced to the 
picturesque scenery of this interesting property, with its park- 
ike grounds, its mighty woods, and neighbouring rivers and 
bays. The courteous owner of this beautiful domain has a fa- 
mily of nine children, amongst whom, by the colonial law, all 
(except the woods, which are the property of government) will 
eventually be equally divided; forming an establishment for 
nine families, wisely instructed in such arts, and in such know- 
edge, as will be most useful in their future progress through 
ife. 

Being landed in Algoa Bay, the generality of settlers had to 
proceed above one hundred miles to their locations in Albany, 
in waggons hired at the colonial expense. ‘They received one- 
third of their deposite-money, according to the agreement in 
England, which was, one-third to be paid on landing; one- 
third on the location; and the remaining third three months 
after. As no market existed at Algoa Bay, the commissariat of 
the frontier army was ordered to provide rations for the new 
comers. However objectionable this system of rations has since 
proved itself to be, at that moment there were no other means 
of supply. Arrived at Graham’s Town, the head of a-party 
was permitted to draw from the commissariat one month’s ra- 
tions for the whole of his people; which supply, as well as any 
future, were to be placed to the account of the second and third 
instalments of the deposite. They thus entered upon a system, 
which, however convenient, proved to be a great discourage- 
ment to industry, by enabling the idle to acquire food without 
labour. 

If, instead of this arrangement, the second instalment of one- 
third, due upon their locations, and the last, three months after, 
had been paid according to agreement, and a depdt of flour and 
provisions had been opened for sale by the colonial government, 
the earnings of labour, with the deposites, would have enabled 
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them to purchase necessaries, and would have compelled the 
poorer class to work, that they might have wherewithal to buy 
food. It was surely in vain to expect men to work whilst sub- 
sistence was delivered out to others who were idle; and it had 
the effect of causing the few, who were industrious, to insist up- 
on exorbitant om By the continuance of the system of ra- 
tions during the last two years, the whole deposite-money is ex- 
pended, and an arrear incurred, which it is not in the power of 
the heads of the parties to discharge. 

The rations have now ceased; but one half pound of rice is 
daily given to each person on the location; and seed-corn has 
been delivered gratis, sufficient-to produce, under a good -har- 
vest, one and a half pound of bread per day, during the next 
year, for every individual in the family of a settler, having land 
prepared to receive it. 

An ample harvest would materially diminish both the present 
discontent and the pressure on the colony. Two unfavourable 
seasons have successively prevailed; a third now advances, 
doubtful and untried. ‘ Paul planteth, Apollos watereth, but 
God giveth the increase.” To relate the wretchedness of many 
families in Albany, their menial services, even that of ‘females, 
unused to such duties, tending their own cattle, bare-footed and 
half: clothed; to recount the individual distress experienced at 
this moment, together with the sufferings of the time which is 
gone by, and the slender hopes anticipated from ‘that whiclr is 
to come, would be as painful as it is useless. The inhabitants 
of the Cape colony have little except annual income; yet th 
have cheerfully assisted, on various occasions, in the relief of the 
strangers; and a fund, called the Settlers’ Fund, has been form- 
ed by the subscription of individuals, and appropriated to those 
cases which specially call for relief. But what avails: a-collec- 
tion, which can never rise to any considerable amount, or be 
regarded as a permanent resource against the accumulation of 
distress, which now appears to impend over the emigrants to the 
Cape of Good Hope? 

The numbers originally located in Albany consisted of 1610 
men, including 57 directors; of. 659 women; and 1467: chil- 
dren; in all, 3736, exclusive of detached parties. : - 

There appear to be now remaining on-the location list— 


MEN. WOMEN, CHILDREN. TOTAL. 
552 403 935 1890 
Absent, but within the drostdy 451 171 865 987 


—_—— —_——— os re 
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MALES. FEMALES, CHILDREN. TOTAL, 
Births on the location 88 86 174 
Deaths - - - 22 7 48 77 


There have been twenty-six marriages on the location.: The 
births, deaths, and marriages of those who are absent, are not 
included, nor at present ascertained. 

The total number of acres of land ploughed and cultiyated 
amounts to 1454; and the greatest number of settlers who have 
drawn rations at any one time is 931 men, 569 women, and'946 
children; the expense of the rations, in the year 1820, amount- 
ed, after deducting the second and third instalments of the de- 
posite, to 57,000 rds.; and that of 1821 to 195,000 rds. 

The large proportion of men absent from the locations, will 
account for the small quantity of land in agriculture. 

Tradesmen and mechanics have naturally resorted to the vil- 
lages for employment. The majority of absentees are in Graham’s 
Town, where the rate of wages, equal to that of the Cape, en- 
ables them to gain a livelihood, and purchase food for their fa- 
milies. It is difficult to see how otherwise the colonial govern- 
ment could have provided the entire means of their supply. 
The two successive failures of the corn crops, and of potatoes, 
have produced great distress; and the generality of settlers have 
not ‘eaten bread for many months. Indian corn, or maize, is the 
only grain that gives encouragement to the grower. 

The plan adopted by the home government, of placing me- 
chanics, labourers, and paupers on locations, in order to become 
proprietors of land, has failed. It is acknowledged, that, with- 
out regular gradations, society cannot be maintained; and it 
would have been more beneficial to all the parties, to have al- 
lowed such persons at once to fall into that rank in which they 
were naturally included, by birth, habits, and professions. 

Government originally stated its determination to allow those 
to go to the Cape, who, possessing the means, engaged to carry 
out, at the least, ten able-bodied men. ‘The head of the party 
was considered to be the master of the others, who could only 
be ranked as servants, looking to him for support. There are 
not above ten or twelve so constituted; the remainder consisted 
of mechanics and others, each paying his own deposite, and of 
paupers, who have had their deposite paid by their parishes. 
The parishes having a redundancy of population, were allowed 
to'select ‘ an intelligent individual to take charge of a not less 
number than ten families; and to such an individual Govern- 
ment would grant land in the proportion of 100 acres to each 
family.’ It must have been in contemplation, that the indivi- 
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dual should himself be independent, and in a situation to em- 
ploy the paupers under his care; but, in many cases, the indi- 
vidual proves to be a pauper himself. The parishes, in order 
to get rid of ten families, advance one hundred pounds, which, 
-when returned to them after landing, is to be their capital for 
cultivating one thousand acres of African land. This is, in 
fact, only changing the poor-house from the mother-country to 
the colony. The natural course of events, which acts forcibly 
on all human affairs, frequently corrects the blunders of man 
and of governments, and, it is to be hoped, may in the end 
-establish the prosperity of the hitherto unfortunate emigrants ; 
-but, as Hercules assists that waggoner only who puts his own 
shoulders to the wheel, individual industry must lend its aid. 

There are two measures which appear to present a chance of 
giving some small aid to the settlers in Albany. The one is, 
the repaying to them the amount of the second and third in- 
stalments of the deposite ; and the other, the granting an imme- 
diate title to the land of their location, with power to alienate. 

It is surely unnecessary to urge an abandonment of all debt 
due.to the commissary for the rations, beyond the sum of the 
second and third instalments, which he withheld. Part of the 
settlers have had a return of the whole of their deposite, and 
received rations also; and it is a serious mortification to many, 
reflecting on their own pennyless situation, to compare it with 
that of a neighbour, not more industrious and active than him- 
self, amd perhaps less deserving, who has received his whole 
deposite, and is not charged at all for his rations. 

With respect to the other measure, it must be confessed, 
that whatever the strict letter of the original compact might 
have been, it has, in the issue, turned out most unfavourably 
to the settlers; and that the Government is bound to grant ony 

ossible indulgence, and to act generously. The grant to each 
Setaee of an immediate title to his land, liberated from all 
quitrent, now and for ever, would give a chance of relief and 
succour, by borrowing money on the freehold, or by a sale; and 
whg can deny the claim of British subjects, leaving home so 
misled, to receive the immediate ownership of that, for which 
they have so greatly suffered ? 

_ If the result of this measure was to be a cause, as it probably 
would, of the locations merging, by purchase and sale, into 
fewer hands, forming large farms, great benefit would arise, 
and part of the evil iat be remedied. The settler would 
have the means of departure from the land, leaving larger pro- 
prietors, who, instructed by the past, would soon discover 
that Albany is calculated for the growth, rearing, and feeding 
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sheep and cattle; and that the plough can never be the object 
in chief, and must remain merely auxiliary. ; When the dis- 
persion of a dense population takes place, which either observ- 
ation of the nature and soil of the country will teach, or starv- 
ation will enforce, this description of more considerable farmer 
may, with industry, pass his life in the probable énjoyment: of 
a sufficiency of food ; but to expect agricultural settlers to thrive, 
who are located six hundred miles from the market. of the ca~ 
pital, from which they are shut out by mountains and distance; * 
to expect men to become wealthy, who are placed on a coast 
one hundred miles distant from the sea, presenting no harbours, 
and having bays as tempestuous as the ocean itself, rivers unfit 
for navigation, a frequent drought of five or six months, and 
an insufficiency of water for the greater part of the year, must 
be the vainest of all human hopes, and the greatest of all hu- 
man delusions ! 

Before these remarks can be issued from the press, the :pro- 
spect of the colony, as to its next harvest, will be decided. Ex- 
cessive rains, hurricanes and torrents, have, within the month 
of July, desolated the whole colony on the Cape side of the 
mountains, overwhelming houses and land; and on the other 
side, a drought of four months, attended by a frost, which has 
destroyed all garden vegetables, still existed on the 28d of July, 
in Graham’s-Town, the capital of Albany; all of which sane 
equally destructive of the crops sown in May and Jume, and 
present an impossibility of making further addition to the seed 
already in the ground. If the harvest be deficient, it is to be 
expected that the settlers will abandon their lands in a bady. 
Mean time, constant applications are made to the colonial igo-: 
vernment for permission to return to England ; and to the locah 
authorities, for leave to quit the locations in search of employ«. 


ment at Cape Town. The heavy calamities of the present sea» 


son press with irresistible force, from the general state of affairs: 
at the Cape; and Great Britain must. inevitably be called upon 
for a temporary pecuniary assistance, to remedy the present 
distress, too heavy for colonial resources. , 

If it be in the dispensation of Providence to deny, for the 
third time, the blessing of an abundant harvest, no expectation 
can be rationally formed, other than that of extreme ‘and: ge- 
=H distress throughout the whole colony of the Cape of Good, 

ope. + 


* It is a journey of above one month, in an ox. waggon. 

+ We have occasion to know that crop 1822 has failed like the 
two former ; and that the state of the settlers, generally, is indeed 
very distressing. Con. 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Drilling of Wheat in Roxburghshire. 


On both sides of the Tweed, the sowing of wheat in drills is 
now. practised to a considerable extent. In some places, the 
seed is deposited by means of a drill-machine; in others, it is 
sown in the way which I am about to describe. A great part of 
the — in this country are eaten on the ground by shee 
confined by nets. As soon as they are eaten off, and the land 
is sufficiently dry, two or three of the most dexterous ploughmen 
are selected to lay off the field into ridges of 14 feet, which is 
the usual breadth, except where the land is wet, and then those 
of 12.are preferred. The Jand is then ploughed and harrowed. 
Twelve small furrows are then opened on a ridge of 14 feet, 
and 10 on one of 12, by the turnip ploughs without the mould- 
boards, drawn by one horse. The grain is then sown broadcast, 
and harrowed in. During the time the operations are going on 
in the field, the wheat is pickled at home. A tub is filled about 
half full of stale urine; the grain is put into another tub with 
holes in the bottom, which is immersed in the former, and re- 
mains there, till the light grain is skimmed off. The wheat is 
then thrown on the ground, and completely incrusted with 
quicklime.. It is next put into a sack, carried to the field, and 
sown immediately. The despatch with which the wheat is sown, 
deserves to be particularly noticed. The harrows follow close 
after the ploughs, and some of the most skilful ploughmen make 
the ribs. Next comes the sower, and after him, another divi- 
sion of harrows. Towards evening, the water-furrows are drawn 
close up to the ploughs, and not a single ridge is left unfinish- 
ed over night. The water-furrows are opened by the double 
mouldboard plough, and care is taken to have them clear of ob- 
struction at the ends of the field, that the water may pass off 

ickly. 
bp . spring, as soon as the season is favourable, the work- 
ers hoe the wheat with the common turnip hoes. Each worker 
hoes two intervals. The ryegrass and clover-seeds mixed to- 
gether, at the rate of about a bushel of ryegrass and 12 lib. of 
clover-seeds to an English acre, are sown before the workers, 
and hoed in. To this method of laying down the grass-seeds, 
very plausible objections may be offered. When the annual 
weeds are numerous, and the land hard, they must get a very 
insufficient covering ; and it is next to an impossibility to pre- 
vent the workers from drawing back the earth with the hoes, 
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and forming it into heaps. Were the Dutch hoe used, this ob- 
jection might be removed. To sow grass seeds among weeds, 
however few in number they may be, and on land so much con- 
solidated that the hoes can make little or no impression, cannot, 
I think, be reckoned a specimen of perfect farming. With all 
deference to the superior judgment of such far-famed farmers, I 
would suggest, that the seeds should not be sown till the wheat 
is hoed, and the seeds killed, and that they should be then in- 
serted, either with a second hoeing, a single or double tine of 
the grass seed harrows, or by means of a heavy roller. The 
reason given by the farmers for — in drills is, that they 
keep down annual weeds, and particularly a plant which the 
call the Runch, the most noxious weed with which their fields 
are infested. ‘This plant I found, upon examination, to be the 
Barbarea vulgaris (Erysimum, Eng. Bot.) It is said, by those 
who have had opportunities of witnessing the effects of hoein 
that it has considerable effect in keeping it under. I observed, 
that, on many fields, the Veronica hederifolia was the most com- 
mon weed, and that when the weather is wet during the hoeing, 
it grows vigorously behind the workers. The drill system 
should save some seed; and, on land apt to throw out the 
wheat in winter, it enables the roots to get a better hold. The 
returns per acre are much the same as broadcast. I believe 
the Roxburgh method of ribbing is preferable to a drill-ma- 
chine, as the seed can be deposited deeper. Pulverization, the 
hobby-horse of Jethro Tull, and which has been considered by, 
General Beatson entirely to supersede the use of dung, has al- 
ways been reckoned an essential requisite for grass seeds. 
When the wheat is sown in autumn on land inclined to clay, 
the ground gets so hard by the time of hoeing, that, as I men- 
tioned before, the hoes can make very little impression; and 
consequently the seeds lie on a surface as hard as a road. 
Where the land is soft, weeds generally prevail; and, after they 
are cut by the hoes, are drawn back and tramped down along 
with the seeds by the workers’ feet, where, if the weather be 
encouraging for vegetation, they grow as vigorously as ever, 
and receive only a very temporary check. The seed saved is 
trifling, and the returns, per acre, are not more than when 
sown broadcast. I believe the only advantage of drilling is its 
giving the roots a deeper hold on land which throws out the 
wheat in winter. As a bed for grass-seeds, it is materially de- 
ficient. 
Ji D, 
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BRANCH IL 
Review oF Acricutturat Pusricarions. 


. Cottage Economy. By Wit.1am Consett. London, 1822. 


- "Turs little work seems to have had an extensive circulation 
in England ; and, after the notice that has been taken of it in 
the last Number of the Edinburgh Review, may probably excite 
a good deal of attention here also, where Mr Cobbett’s writings 
are not quite so much in fashion. We shall therefore endeavour 
to convey to our readers some general idea of what it contains, 
with some incidental notices of what it does not contain. 

As to what it does contain—its principal topics might be ar- 
ranged under the two heads, of things forbidden and things re- 
quired. Among the former, is the use of tea and of potatoes in 
a labourer’s family,—the sending of their children while young 
to a school to learn to read,—their attendance on what is called 
Methodist or Evangelical preachers,—and the wearing of cot- 
tons by the female part of the family. As to this last point, to 
which we do not mean to recur, we may observe, that this is the 
only meaning we can attach to the words a ‘ showy and flimsy’ 
dress; and this interpretation is supported by Mr Cobbett’s 
frequent reference to Sir Robert Peel, the well known manu- 
facturer, whose misfortune it is to have a son who is one of his 
Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State. Nobody can desire 
a better reason why people should not wear cotton gowns or 
shifts , 


'. We come next to the things required, the substance of which 
may be expressed very briefly. Toil, that you may have where- 
with to eat and drink,—and eat and drink, that you may be 
able to toil, for that is all your portion. There is something 
indeed about furniture, and clothes, and fuel, all which it is 
perhaps expected will fall from the clouds; for after the eating 
and drinking process is supplied, it is certain ay that they 


cannot be purchased out of the wages of labour. But of these 
matters Mr Cobbett treats very slightly. The grand affair is 
bread, beer, and bacon. The labourer and his wife are to live 
upon these things, and upon nothing else. As to the children, 
they pay have bread and skimmed milk if they can be got,—but 
positively not a single potato,—till they are entitled, by their own 
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labour, to partake of the delicacies of beer and bacon; but un- 
til they are fit for work, it is of little consequence how they 
live. However, their period of idleness and abstinence is to be 
but short, for they are to be set to work at or about six years of 
age. At this age, it seems, a child may very properly have a 
hook put into his hand, and be employed in reaping along with 
his father. Mr Cobbett has actually seen the thing done, and 
highly commends the worthy parent; though, in our humble 
opinion, such a father deserved to be sent to Bedlam or the 
House of Correction. But a better reason is, that Mr Cobbett 
himself was put to labour at the same age. Perhaps it is a pity 
that he ever left it, and took to the trade of reading, writing, 
and politics. 

It is a fundamental maxim with this writer, that neither far- 
mers nor labourers, nor, as far as appears, any other class, should 
ever buy any thing which they can produce or manufacturé 
themselves,—at least in the great articles of eating and drink« 
ing. Every one knows that millers, and bakers, and brewers, 
not only charge exorbitant prices for what they sell, but that 
their articles are miserably bad in quality,—always adulterated, 
and sometimes mixed with ingredients that are absolutely poi+ 
sonous. Every labourer therefore, and indeed every one elsé, 
should bake and brew for himself. As to the bacon, it must be 
one’s own feeding too; for though it is admitted that it may be 
got cheaper from Ireland, than when fed according to Mr Cob- 
bett’s directions, yet who would think of eating bacon that has 
been fed chiefly on that ‘ root of misery,’ the potato ?—a root 
which we are told, over and over again, will never feed any 
thing—cattle, hogs, poultry, nor any animal whatever. 

It is not our business to enter into any controversy with Mr 
Cobbett as to this notable maxim, so directly opposed to what 
has hitherto been pretty generally deemed an advantageous ar- 
rangement, namely, the division of labour; but we wonder that 
he does not carry it further. If we must all bake our own 
bread, brew our own beer, and feed our own bacon, why not 
build our own houses, make our own furniture, spin, weave, 
dye, and make our own clothes, and contrive, by some nmreans 
or other, to find hats and shoes without the aid of the hatter 
and the shoemaker, and the various workmen who provide ahd 
prepare their materials ? 

We may allow to the business of eating and drinking all the 
importance which Mr Cobbett ascribes to it, and may set as 
great a value as he does on the girl who can bake and brew; 
and yet, as these things do not require to be done every day, 
it would not be amiss if a labourer’s daughter were also daaghe 
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to spin, knit, sew, and wash. One needs a shirt and a pair of 
stockings now and then, as well as a gallon of beer daily; and 
indeed, whatever this writer may think, the former in a labour- 
er’s family,—a labourer who has only, as he tells us, 103. a 
week, and probably rather less now,—are almost as useful things 
as the latter,—the shirt and stockings as the gallon of beer, if 
it were ever so well brewed. But there is not a word of such 
matters in the Cottage Economy. A girl may learn them, as 
she may learn to read her Bible, if her natural talents lie that 
way; but the arts of baking and brewing form the great busi- 
ness of her life,—a sort of knowledge which is on no account 
to be dispensed with. ‘I have no hesitation to say,’ says Mr 
Cobbett, ‘ that if I were a labouring man, I should prefer 
* teaching my daughters to bake, brew, milk, make butter and 
* cheese, to teaching them to read the Bible, ¢il/ they had got 
* every word of it by heart ;’—and after they had got every 
word of the Bible by heart, a work of some labour, requiring 
almost as much time as to learn to read, then Mr Cobbett woul 
popes. teaching them to read it, to teaching them to bake, 

rew, &c. Yet Mr Cobbett is a critic, and the author of an 
English Grammar, intended for the use of peasants—and of 
Ministers of State. 

The blundering, however, is only in the words, and not in 
the meaning; Mr Cobbett’s intention being to exclude the la- 
bouring classes, both male and female, from the knowledge of 
reading, writing, and accounts, and to fix them down, like an 
Indian caste, to the condition in which they were born. He 
takes care, indeed, to enter a protest against this obvious con- 
clusion, from the whole tenor of his book ; -but this only proves 
that he was conscious such was the tendency of his writings, 
and such the inference that would be drawn trom them. When, 
indeed, is the family of a labourer to learn to read and write, 
but in childhood, before the age of useful Jabour, or between 
six and ten or twelve years of age?—and where are they to 
learn, if not at school, many of their parents being themselves 
utterly ignorant, and all of them obliged to toil every day for 
their subsistence? ‘ But I am,’ says Mr Cobbett, ‘ wholly 
‘ against children wasting their time in the idleness of what is 
* called. £ducalion ; and particularly in schools over which the 
* parents have no control, and where nothing is taught but the 
* rudiments of servility, pauperism, and slavery.’ The churches 
seem, in Mr Cobbett’s opinion, to be about as bad as the schools ; 
though he assures us he is far from recommending ¢ a disregard 
* of even the outward observances of the ceremonies of reli- 
f gion;’ yet he must be allowed to interpret religion in his own 
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way—in such a way as not to forbid working on Sunday out of 
doors, as well as within, at any season of the year. 

We should now follow Mr Cobbett into the processes of bak- 
ing and brewing, which occupy the principal part of * Cottage 
‘ Economy.’ ‘Ihe directions as to both are very minute, and, 
we have no doubt, very accurate. But few country labourers, 
we fear, are in a situation to avail themselves of his instructions, 
at least under the head of brewing, which, to be set about in its 
least expensive form, requires a greater outlay for the necessary 
implements than any labourer with a family, at 10s. a week, can 
possibly spare. ‘There is a copper wanted to contain forty gal- 
lons at least, a mashing-tub to contain sixty gallons, an under- 
buck, tun-tub, coolers, barrels, and we know not how many 
things besides, altogether costing 8/. or 10/., or more; but when 
all these things are provided, and all the necessary labour be- 
stowed, a ploughman may have from two to five quarts of beer 
every day, at the annual expense of only 7/. 5s., which is 4/. 2s, 
less than tea costs. 

This is a prodigious recommendation, to be sure. But we 
would ask, if we durst, Whether it be really impossible for a 
labouring man to do without either tea or beer; and whether 
he may not, if he choose, have either the one or the other, on 
particular occasions, as he finds his purse will afford? We do 
not believe that any English labourer lives upon tea—goes out, 
as Mr Cobbett alleges, to work upon a tea breakfast, and comes 
home at night to tea again. Nor can we be brought to think 
—we say it with all deference to our friends in the South—that 
three or four quarts of beer daily is an indispensable article in 
the subsistence of an English ploughman. We would rather, 
as we are sure our renowned countryman, Andrew Fairservice, 
would do on a similar occasion—we would rather recommend, 
that the 8/. or 10/. to be laid out upon the coppers, washing- 
tubs, &c. should be put by, in a Saving-bank, for sickness, 
want of employment, the education—yes, in spite of you, Mr 
Cobbett—the educatiow of the children, or as a provision for 
old age. It is by such means we contrive here, in the North, 
to escape the evil of Poor-rates, for which it is not quite clear 
that the luxury of beer-drinking would be an adequate com- 
pensation. And as to the yearly sum of 7/. 5s. or thereabouts, 
to be expended on beer—why, there would be no great harm, 
we think, especially as, in the case supposed, there is the milk 
of a cow, if half of it, or more, wete reserved for necessary oc+ 
casions, such as the birth or burial of a chid—a new gown now 
and then to their mother—even a gown of Peel’s flimsy stuff— 
and a change of clothes for all the family on Sundays. But wa 
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know itis a very ticklish thing this beer in England, and have 
not courage to pursue the subject. But we will venture to add, 
that if any labourer, with a wife and four or five children, set 
about regulating the economy of his cottage according to Mr 
Cobbett’s instructions, the chances are ten to one that he comes 
upon the parish before the end of the year. 

By far the best thing in this little book, is what relates to 
* Keeping Cows,’ though it is not free from that extravagance 
which distinguishes other parts of the work. The occupier of 
@ cottage with 40 rods, or a quarter of an acre of land, may 
keep a cow, says Mr Cobbett, all the year round, needing no- 
thing but a little wheat-straw for litter, for which he is to give 
part of his manure in exchange. He is to keep a pig, too, 
upon the same 40 rods; but then, part of the pig’s food is to 
be got upon ‘ the lanes, or on the sides of great roads,’ where 
he is to be allowed to shift for himself from May to November; 
and * if he be yoked, the occupiers of the neighbourhood must 
* be churlish and brutish indeed if they give the owner any an- 
§ noyance.’ Certainly, and the road-trustees, and the public 
at large, must be brutish too, if they find any fault with pigs 
running about among their horses’ feet, to the danger of their 
lives. But as to the cow, and the way to raise food enough for 
it upon 40-rods of ground, there is nothing to prevent this but 
the seasons and the soil. If Mr Cobbett will guarantee very 
favourable seasons, and a rich soil, in which all the cabbage 
and Swedish turnip plants will grow as he directs, the thing 
may perhaps be done; though, before buying the cow, the la- 
bourer would do well to ask, If it ever has Soon done? You 
are to cut down one cabbage, and plant another, almost all the 
year round ; and this last is to come into use exactly at the time 
it is wanted, neither sooner nor later. It is just like Captain 
Bobadil’s method of defeating an army; or the dentist’s profits 
of trade, who, because he could draw a tooth in five minutes, 
and might have half a guinea for the job, was supposed to make 
six guineas in the hour, and so on for a whole year. But this 
mode of calculating is not free from difficulty ; and such is the 
case, too, with Mr Cobbett’s 40 rods. If his directions on this 
point, however, could be separated from the rest of Cottage 
Economy, we would warmly recommend them to our readers. 
‘Fhey might enable many a poor man living in our agricultural 
villages, where gardens, now turned to little account, and often 
overruh with weeds, are attached to the houses, to keep a cow 
from the produce of his little spot the greater part of the year, 
in many instances all the year round. They would need a lite 
hay for winter, however, though Mr Cobbett does, not make 
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any provision for that article. Green food or roots, day and 
night, all the year, wont do. There must be a little dry food 
too. We shall by and by extract some of the directions on 
this really important subject. 

Towards the end of this Treatise, the author, whose knowledge 
scems to be as extensive as his industry is indefatigable, treats of 
Bees—Geese—Ducks—Turkeys—Common Fowls— Pigeons— 
Rabbits—Goats and Ewes—Candles and Rushes—Mustard,— 
Dress, Household Goods, and Fuel—Hops—Yeast—and Swe- 
dish turnips ;—thus comprising within a very small space, and 
offering at a very small expense, much useful information on 4 
great variety of subjects, of which a country man, whether farmer 
or labourer, ought not to be altogether ignorant. But we must 
leave these matters, and turn to the author’s remarks on Po= 
tatoes, as the most curious and original part of Cottage Econo- 
my, and as to which we have a few words to submit to the con~ 
sideration of our readers. 

In the way Mr Cobbett puts the question as to potatoes, it is 
not necessary to inquire, whether they afford a higher rent to 
the landlord, or a greater profit to the cultivator, than any other 
crop. Rents and profits have in fact no more to do with this 
matter than with the liquidation of the national debt. Nor is 
there any question here about the general use of potatoes among 
the labouring classes, having a tendency to promote an excess of 
population and tonsequent misery, such as is alleged to have 
been their effect in Ireland. Mr Cobbett does not pretend that 
he labourer who is content to live chiefly on potatoes, is able 
and willing to accept of lower wages, or to live in a mud cabin, 
and to be clothed in rags. Other people indeed say all this, 
but not Mr Cobbett; and it is only Mr Cobbett with whom we 
have to do at present. This gentleman is any thing but an ad- 
mirer of what is called the principle of population—any thing 
but a follower of Mr Malthus, whom he never lets slip an op- 
portunity to hold up to ridicule or indignation. 

Well, then, what are the grounds upon which this writer re- 
probates the use of potatoes, and wishes to exclude them from 
the poor man’s table? This exclusion, be it observed, is not 
partial or conditional, but entire and absolute. He does not 
say that they are not food substantial enough for a working man, 
though he may use them occasionally by themselves, and more 
frequently along with more solid diet, or that they may make part 
of the food of children. No such thing. They are not to be used 
at all by old or young, either by themselves, oralong with other 
food.. And why,—will any body believe it? because forsooth 
they are dearer than wheaten bread—indeed rather more than 
twice as dear. ‘T** is his great objection, and a very sufficient 
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one, if there were any truth in it. ¢ It is clear,’ says he, ¢ that 
* instead of that saving which is everlastingly dinned in our 
* ears, from the use of potatoes, there is a waste of more than a 
half; seeing that, when wheat is 10s. the bushel, you can have 
sixty-five pounds of bread for the ten shillings, and can have out 
of potatoes only five pounds and a half of nutritious matter 
equal to bread for two shillings.’ That is to say, the bread 
costs less than 2d. the pound, and the nutritious matter equal 
to bread in the potatoes, more than 4}d. the pound. 

With regard to the prices of equal weights of wheat and po- 
tatoes, that of the former, he says, is to the latter as less than 
five to one; and as to the nutritious matter which they respec- 
tively contain, the former is to the latter as more than ten to one. 
Ten pounds of clean raw potatoes do not therefore, when boiled 
and peeled, yield so much food as one pound of wheaten bread 
made from flour, from which nothing is taken but the bran, 

Now, as to the relative prices of these two articles, we are in 
the judgment and knowledge of our readers when we say, what 
we do not say inconsiderately, that the ordinary proportion, 
taking the country at large (and here we are speaking of coun- 
try labourers), is nearer eight or ten than five to one ;—that as 
a matter of fact, it is near the truth to say, that 10 lib. of po- 
tatoes may be bought for one lib. of wheat in any part of the 
country, not in the immediate neighbourhood of large towns, 
and where the price is not enhanced by the cost of carriage. 
Even in Edinburgh this winter, while bread, the best household 
bread, with all the expenses of manufacturing it, and the baker’s 
pee has not till lately becn more than 1}d. per lib., potatoes 

ave been brought from the country and delivered to families 
at 6s. per boll of 4 cwt., or 9d. for an English bushel of 56 lib., 
that is, the price of 6 lib. of bread and 56 lib. of potatoes is 
the same. In most other parts of Scotland, bread has been 
wer the same as in Edinburgh, but potatoes only from 
one half to two-thirds of their price in Edinburgh, We 
might produce evidence from the English counties to establish 
the same proportion of about ten to one; but it may be suffi- 
cient to refer to the prices of one county, of which the Report 
will be found, with others to the same purpose, in the present 
Number of this Magazine. It is from Lancashire, where po- 
tatoes are grown and used as food to a greater extent than in 
any other county in England. Wheat, says the writer, is now 
from 7s. to 8s. per bushel, and potatoes, which he observes are 
cheap, Zjd. per 20 lib. The medium price of the wheat, there- 
fore, taking the bushel at 60 lib., is 14d. per lib., and 12 lib. of 
potatoes jast the same price. This, however, is wheat, not 
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bread; and though every pound of wheat may give about a 

und of household bread, it costs something in grinding, yeast, 
salt, fuel and labour, to bring it into that state, as well as it does 
to boil or otherwise prepare the potatoes. 

Now, as to whether a pound of bread, or 10 lib. of potatoes, 
will go the farthest in a labourer’s family, consisting of the pa- 
rents, and four or five children—we need only say, Put it to 
the test, Mr Cobbett. Away with your analysis of water, 
‘ stringly substance,’ earth, and nutritious matter. The pa- 
Jates and stomachs of these people, unless strangely vitiated, 
will settle the point better than all the chemists of England or 
France. Let the ‘ everlasting’ pot be made to boil once more, 
then drain, dry and skin them, and now see what a respectable 
appearance they make on the large plate in the middle of the 
table. But is there to be nothing else for dinner? Why should 
there not ?—the bacon and the beer, to be sure, as usual, and 
bread for the father and mother too, if they please. Try this 
only for a week, and then the week following substitute one 
pound of bread for the potatoes, every thing else being the 
same, and, if the result be not such as to convince you that you 
have heaped up words without knowledge, ask the parties more 
immediately concerned, and we will abide by their verdict. 

Why, indeed, should a poor man pay 43d. a pound for bread 
in the shape of potatoes, when he may have bread in its genuine 
state for less than 2d. a pound; and would also save the inces- 
sant boilings of the pot, and the many other plagues which you 
say attend this root of misery and slavery? About ten or 
twelve years ago, when you first took it into your head to deal 
in this palpable absurdity, it was fashion, you said, that led to 
the use of potatoes in the cottage of the labourer; but you don’t 
say so now. Pray, then, what is it? And what had paper 
money and low wages to do in extending the use of a kind. of 
food which, besides all its other bad properties, is more than 
twice as costly as good household bread? Is dear food the 
specific for low wages ? 

But there is another objection made by this writer to the use 
of potatoes, which, when stript of the verbiage in which it is 
enveloped, and translated into plain English, just amounts to 
this,—that they are too easily prepared, requiring nothing but 4 
pot to boil them in; to which we may add, with what consist- 
ency let the reader judge, that ‘ the expense of cooking’ them 
is much greater than that of baking bread, because they require 
so many “boilings of the pot, ’—about nine hundred in the year, 
according to Mr Cobbett’s calculation. Such is the confusion 
of ideas in which a clever man may entangle himself, when 
writing in the teeth of common sense and experience. 
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with a family of four or five young children, not to have a fire 
for at least two-thirds of the year, whether he uses it for boilin 
potatoes or not? And to what better purpose can it be apyilied 
than to provide warm meals for them all? But why object to 
their being too easily prepared, when you may bestow as much 
labour on them as you please, if this be a desirable thing for a 
poor cottager. ‘ The vegetable kingdom’ (says the author of 
the Cook’s Oracle, a better authority than Mr Cobbett upon 
such a subject) ‘ affords no food more wholesome, more easily 
* procured, easily prepared, or less expensive, than the potato ; 
€ yet although this most useful vegetable zs dressed almost every 
© day, in almost every family, for one plate of potatoes that comes 
© to table as it should, ten are spoiled ;’ and then this ingeni- 
ous gentleman describes no less than sixteen ways of dressin 
potatoes, not one of them having any other fault than that it af- 
fords a dish that is at once cheap, pleasant, and nutritious. But 
if Mr Cobbett must have his potatoes cooked by a more labori- 
ous process than any of these, let him turn to page 373 of the 
same volume, and he will find that a patent has been recently 
obtained at Paris, ‘ a gold medal bestowed, and other honorary 
* distinctions granted, for the discovery and practice, on a large 
* seale, of preparing from potatoes a fine flour,’ from which, it 
is said, * an excellent bread can be made at half the cost of wheat- 
* en bread.’ This potato flour has so many other recommen- 
dations, that ‘ large engagements have been made for these pre- 
* parations (articles partly or wholly composed of this flour) 
* with the French marine, and military and other hospitals, 
* with the approbation of the Faculty.’ 

But we need not go to France for information on this point. 
The late Mr William Mackie of Ormiston, well known in this 
quarter as a most intelligent agriculturist and able calculator, 
and a man of very general information, in his Supplement to 
Divom’s Treatise on the Corn Laws, thus writes of potatoes, 
not like Mr Cobbett from fancy, but from the evidence of his 
own senses. ‘ After examining the-consumption of several fa- 
‘ milies that had two meals of potatoes per day,’ says Mr Mac« 
kie, ‘I found, to my astonishment, that about 2¢ lib. avoirdu- 
‘ pois raw potatoes, and 5! ozs. good oatmeal, when made into 
* pottage, did actually maintain, for one day, in good health 
* and condition for labour, on an average, each individual of a 
‘ family, composed of two parents and three children, as long 
* as their stock of potatoes lasted.’ This is at the rate of 1} 
lib. of potatoes per meal for each individual,’ 

After all, it is but fighting with a phaatom te combat the 
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doctrines of Mr Cobbett. There never was nor cam be an 
controversy on the subject. Mr Cobbett does not himself ‘ex- 

ect that a single potato the less will be used; and it would 
i nowise strange, if he should turn round on a sudden and 
write as much in praise of potatoes as he has lately done to res 
vile them. 

The error is in stating the question in the extreme, and al- 
ways with a reference to the unhappy condition of Ireland, 
which has really nothing to do with the question at all. The Irish 
peasant might have been as wretched as he is said to be now, if 
there had never been a potato planted in that country. It is 
the want of education, of self-control, of foresight, of self-re- 
spect, that directly occasions his misery ; and these evils com- 
monly attend him amidst the high wages and low prices of the 
United States of America, as well as in his native country. As 
to the indirect, but most influential causes of the state of the 
labouring classes in Ireland, they are of a nature which it does 
not properly belong to our Journal to discuss. A very able let- 
ter on the subject will be found in another part of this Num- 
ber. 

Let it not however be supposed, for a moment, that we wish 
the labouring classes to live wholly or chiefly upon potatoes. 
God forbid! Let them have the bacon too, and something 
still better than the bacon. All we mean to say is, that the po- 
tato is a most useful, indeéd an invaluable addition to the food, 
of all classes—of the lord as well as the labourer,—by far the best 
present which the New World has ever made to the Old; and 
that if, in the fluctuation of wages and prices, the latter should 
find it necessary for a time to use them more freely than might 
be wished, he has no good reason to repine at his lot,—proud, 
as a Scotch labourer, we hope, will always be, to live by his own: 
industry, and looking with pity on the man who feasts to-day,’ 
and to-morrow must either starve or go to the poor-house,— 
and whose children must not be taught even to read their Bible. 


We shall now transcribe the principal passages on the sub- 
ject of Keeping Cows, 

‘ In providing food for a cow, we must look, first, at the sort of 
* cow; seeing that a cow of one sort will certainly require more than 
* twice as much food as a cow ofanother sort. For a cottage, a cow 
* of the smallest sort common in England is, on every account, the 
* best ; and such a cow will not require above 70 or 80 pounds of 
* good moist food in the twenty-four hours. 

* Now, how to raise this food in 40 rods of ground is what we 
* want to know. It frequently happens that a labourer has more than 
§ 40 rods of ‘ground. It more frequently happens that he’ has some 
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* common, sonté Tane, some little outlet or other, for 4 part of the 
$ ee Th such cases he may make a different disposition of 
¢ hi und ; or may do with less than the 40 rods. “I am here,’ for 
s ea sake, to suppose, that he have 40 rods of clear unshad- 
* ed land, besides what his house and sheds stand upon ; and that he 
‘ have nothing further in the way of means to keép his cow. 
“I suppose the 40 rods to be clean and unshaded ; for, I am to 
suppose, that when a man drinks of 5 quarts of milk a day, on an 
average all the year round, he will not suffer his ground to be en- 
cumbered by apple-trees, that give him only the means of treating 
his children to fits of the bellyache, or with currant and gooseber- 
bushes, which, though their fruit do very well to amuse, really 
give nothing worthy of the name of food, except ‘to the Blackbirds 
and Thrushes. The ground is to be clear of trees ; and, in the 
spring, we will suppose it to be clean. Then dig it up deeply, or, 
which is better, trench it, keeping, however, the top spit of the soil 
at the top. Lay it in ridges in April or May, about two feet apart, 
and made high and sharp. When the weeds appear about three 
‘inches high, turn the ridges into the furrows, (néver moving the 
earth but in dry weather), and bury all the weeds. Do this as often 
as the weeds get 3 inches high; and, by the fall, you will have 
really clean ground, and not poor ground. ' ° 
‘ There is the ground, then, ready. About the 26th of August, 
but not earlier, prepare a rod of your ground, and put some ma- 
nure in it, (for some you must have,) and sow one half of it with 
Early York Cabbage Seed, and the other half with Sugar-Loaf 
Cabbage Seed, both of the irue sort, in little drills at 8 inches’ a- 
art, and the seeds thin inthe drill. If the plants come*up at twd 
niches apart (and they should be thinned, if thicker) you will have 
& plenty. As soon as‘fairly out of ground, hoe the ground nicely, 
and pretty deeply, and again in a few days. When the plants have 
six leaves, which will be very soon, dig up, make fine, and manure 
another rod or two, and prick out the plants, 4060 of each, in rows 
at 8 inches apart, and three inches in the row. Hoe the ground 
between them often, and they will grow fast and be straight and 
strong. I suppose that these beds for plants take 4 rods of your 
ground. Early in November, or, as the weather may serve, a little 
earlier, or later, lay some manure, (of which I say more hereaftér,) 
een the ridges in the other 36 rods, and turn the ridges over 
in this manure, and then transplant your plants on the ridges at 15° 
inches apart. Here they will stand the winter ; and you must see 
that the slugs do not eat them. If any plants fail, you have plen- 
ty in the bed where you pricked them out; for your 36 rods wilb 
not require more-than 4000 plants. If the winter be very hard, 
and bad for plants, you cannot cover 36 rods; but you may the led 
where the rest of your plants.are.: A little litter, or straw, or dead 
gtass, or fern, laid along between the rows and the plants, not to 
cover the leaves, will preserve them completely. When" people 
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complain of ail their plants being “ cut-off,” have, in fact, no- 
ie idnabbe daieeisente essness. If I had 
a gardener who complained of all his plants being cut off, I should 
* cut him off pretty quickly. If those in the 36 rods fail, or fail ib 
‘ part, fill up their places, later in the winter, by plants from the bed. 
* If you find the ground dry at top during the winter, hoe it, anf 
‘ particularly near the plants, and root out all slugs and inseeté. 
‘ And, when March comes, and the ground is dry, hoe deep and 
* well, and earth the plants up close to the lower leaves. As soon! as 
* the plants begin to grow, dig the ground with a spade clean and 
* well, and let the spade go as near to the plants as you can without 
‘ actually displacing the plants. Give them another digging in a 
* month; and, if weeds come in the mean while, hoe, and let not one 
* live a week. “ Oh! what a deal of work!” Well! but it is for your- 
* self; and, besides, it is not all to be done in a day; and, we shall, 
* by-the-by, see what it is all together. ; 
* By the first of June; I speak of the. South of England, and 
‘ there is also some difference in seasons and soils; but, generally 
‘ speaking, by the first of June you will have turned-in cabbages’; 
* and soon you will have the Early- Yorks solid. And, by the first of 
* June you may get your cow, one that is about to calve, or that. has 
* just calved, and at this time such a cow as you will want, will not, 
* thank God, cost above five pounds, : 
* I shall speak of the place to keep her in, and of the manure and 
‘ litter by-and-by. At present I confine myself to her mere foods 
* The 36 rods, if the cabbages all stood till they got solid, would give 
* her food for 200 days, at 80 pounds weight per day, which is more 
* than she would eat. But, you must use some at first that are not 
‘ solid ; and, then some of them will split before you could use them. 
* But, you will have pigs to help off with them, and to gnaw the 
* heads of the stumps. Some of the sugar-loaves. may have been 
‘ planted out in the spring ; and thus these 36 rods will get you to 
* some time in September. Bees do? 
* Now, mind, in March, and again in April, sow more early Yorks 
‘ and get them to be fine stout plants, as you did those in the falls 
‘ Dig up the ground and manure it, and as fast as you cut cabbages, 
‘ plant cabbages; and in the same manner and with the same cal+ 
* tivation as before. Your last planting will be about the middle 
‘ of August, with stout plants, and these will serve you into'the month 
* of November. ; be Abel 
* Now, we have to provide from December to May inclusive and 
* that too, out of the same piece of ground. In November, there 
‘ must be, arrived at perfection, 3000 turnip plants. These, with- 
‘ out the greens, must weigh, on an average, 5 pounds, and this, at 
* 80 pounds a day, will keep the cow 187 days; and there are but 
‘ 182 days in these six months.. The. greens will have helped out 
* the latest cabbages to carry you through November ; and, perhaps, 
‘ into December. But, for these six months, you must depend on no- 
* thing but the Swedish turnips. 
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$ And now, how are these to, be had upon the same ground that bears 
* the cabbages? That we are now going to see. When you plant 
* out your cabbages in the fall, put first a row of Early Yorks, then 
* a row of Sugar-Loaves, and so on throughout the piece. Of course, 
* ag you are to use the Early. Yorks first, you will cut every other 
* row; aud°the Early Yorks that you are to plant in summer will go 
into the intervals, By-and,by the, Sugar-Loaves. are cut away, 
* and in theif place will come Swedish turnips, you digging and ma- 
‘, nuring the. ground as in the case of the cabbages ; and, at last, you 
« will find about 16 rods, where you will have found it too late, and 
“ unnecessary besides, to plant any second crop of cabbages. Here 
$ the Swedish Turnips will stend in rows at 2 feet apart (and always 
‘9 foot apart in the row); and thus. you will have three thousand 
‘turnips; and, if these do not weigh 5 pounds each on an average, 
§.the fault must be in the seed.or in the management. 
‘ The Swedish Turnips are raised in this manner. You will 
§ heab.in' mind the’ four rods of ground, in which. you’ have sowed 
4 and: pricked! out yeur cabbage planta, The plants that will be left 
4 there will, in April, serve you for greens, if you ¢ver eat any, 
§ though bread and bacon are very good without greens; and rather 
é:better without than with. At apy rate, the pig, whieh has strong 
‘powers of digestion, will consume this herbage. . In a part of these 
* few rods, you will, in March and Aprily as before: directed, have 
* sown: and raised your Early Yorks for the summer.planting. Now, 
sin the last week of May, prepare 4 quarter ofa rod of this ground} 
# and. sow it, precisely as directed for the Cabbage-seed, with Swe- 
¢ dish, turnip seed; and, sow a quarter of a rodevery three days, 
«till you-have sowed two rods. If the fly appear, cover: the rows 
s-over-in: the day téme with cabbage leaves, and take the leaves off 
@-at vight;:boe well between the plants; and; when they are safé 
¢ from the fly, thin them to 4 inches apart in the row. The 2 rods 
© will give you. nearly five thousand plants, which is ‘2,000 more than 
« you will want. From this bed you draw. your- plants to: transplant 
em the ground where the cabbages have stood, as before directed. 
« You should transplant none much defore the middle of July} and 
¢ net much /ater than the middie of: August. In the 2 rods, whence 
+. you take your turnip plants, you may leave plants te come to per- 
fection, at 2 feet distances each way ; and this will give. you, over 
+thd above, 840: pounds weight of turnips. _ For the other two reds 
« will be ground enough for you to sow your cabbage plantsin at the 
é-end of August, as directed for last year.’ ’ 
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SCOTLAND. 
East-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tae sowing of Spring-corn was later of commencing this season, 
than was the case for several years bygone ; as the month of March 
was pretty far advanced before much could be done in many situa- 
tions: nevertheless, the different kinds of spring-seed were all put 
into the ground in a style equal to the highest wishes of the agricul- 
turist. From the lateness of the season, there has been probably 
less Wheat sown this spring than usual; and as the weather conti- 
nues still dry, and very cold, that grain, as well as the Beans, Oats 
and Barley, have as yet made but very little progress. Still, however, 
after so dry a seedbed as all the young crops got, a genial summer 
will not fail to produce an early and abundant crop. Wheat sown be-. 
fore winter promises uncommonly well, especially after drilled Beans.- 
The Young Grass has hitherto made very little progress; few, if 
any Cattle are yet on pasture; and where Ewes and Lambs are kept, 
one couple are rather pinched at present, where two were more than 
abundantly supplied last year. The cold dry winds, so averse to 
the pastures, have, however, been particularly serviceable to the 
workiog of the fallows, and of ground intended for Turnip. 

. Turnip Feeding paid well throughout the quarter. Lambs have 
also hitherto sold readily, and at good prices, particularly as com- 
pared with the cost of the Ewes in autumn; and although the price 
of fat Lambs was rather down last week, yet it is probable they will 
sell much better this summer than they did last year, as the present 
total want of grass in the high districts of the kingdom almost pre- 
cludes the possibility of the shambles being glutted from that quar- 
ter, as they were for several summers bygone. The prices of But- 
cher-meat in Edinburgh market, give a correct view-of what the. 
feeders in this district obtain for their Stock, as almost the whole of 
it goes to that quarter. 

Although ihe Corn markets have been well supplied during the 
spring, yet prices were gradually on the advance, and recently Wheat 
and Oats, especially, have risen considerably. How they may rate 
during the summer, is a point that depends upon so many different 
circumstances, that it is impossible to speak with any thing like cer- 
tainty on the subject. But the stackyards are undoubtedly less at 
present, than what they were at the same period for several years by- 
past. At the same time, it is generally understood that a more than 
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ordinary proportion ‘of Tast crop is on hand still, in the granaries of 
the county.’ Yet a very short period indeed would be necessary to 
dispose of any quantity that can be so laid up here, were a brisk de- 
mand to spring up’ from any other direction. On Friday last, the 
prices in Haddington were, for Wheat, from 25s. to $2s.; for Barley 
23s. to 27s. ; Oats 18s. to 23s.; and Beans 12s. to 17s. 6d., all per 
boll Linlithgow measure; which prices, compared with the county 
fiars annexed, will show the great increase of value that has lately 
taken place on these articles of farm-produce. - A Table of the high- 
est fiars of Wheat, taken on an average of every 20 years, since 1633, 
is likewise added, which would appear to indicate, that either the 
free produce of the hand is prodigiously augmented, or that the state 
of the landholders and their tenantry is recently greatly degraded, 
as compared with all other classes of the community ; as the. price 
ef every commodity they purchase, as well as the price of labour of 
all sorts, is generally understood to have risen in a threefold degree, 
above what appears to be the increase on the price of Corn during 
that extensive period. 
East-Lothian Fiars Crop, 1822. 
Ist. 2d. 3d. 
Wheat  2Is. 8d. | 20s. 7$d. | 198. 84d. 
Barley. 21s. 24d. | 19s. 94d. | 18s. 53d. 
Oats 15s. 54d. | 14s. 53d. | 138. 9d. 
Highest East-Lothian Fiars of Wheat taken on the average of 20 
years from 1633, to 
1653 L.17 1 10| 1758 Lilt O11 
1673 13 1 441773 18 2 1 
1693 13 0 5} 1793 2 9 0 
1713 15 8 6| 1813 40 7.3 
1733 13 8 0 May 6th. 
Upper Annandale Quarterly Report. 

Tue remote situation of this district from the sea has prevented 
the farmers from attaining almost any benefit in consequence of the 
rise of prices in grain, which can hardly bear the expense. of tolls 
and land-carriage, so as to leave much advantage from sending it to 
the sea-ports. The prices, at any rate, have not advanced:as in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh; for, at this moment, good Wheat 
hardly brings above six. shillings, and the best Potato Oats 2s. 6d. 
per bushel. Potatoes are hardly saleable, even at a shilling per bun- 
dred weight. Sown Grass Hay may be had at 8d. and 9d. per stone 
of 24 lib.; and the finest Samples of these articles. do not bring above 
a,trifle more. ‘Pork has, for a considerable time, sold at ‘about one 
half the Smithfield prices. One may form some judgment from 
these facts, of the disadvantages to farmers attending a situation 
above twenty miles. from any sea-port, and exposed to the effects of 
glutted markets by Irish produce. The consequences of warehous- 
img have been ruinously felt over the kingdom, when this privilege 
was extended to foreign Corn, and in effect withdrawn from British 
Grain. It is hoped most sincerely, that measures will now be taken 
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against: such @ real calamity in future. The miserable ignorance, 
and , pitiful, selfishness, apparent in many articles. im commercial 
prints, are really astonishing. If the capital and,skill of the British 
farmers are allowed to die for want of liberal support, these wretehed 
speculations will then appear in their true light, when:this great na- 
tion ‘shall have become dependent on foreigners for ,its bread, and 
subsistence, and the most grievous dearth and famine will, and must 
follow, together with the drain of our treasure, and ruin of our ex- 
changes. Now. is the time effectually to clear the stores of this 
country, to take measures for their being filled in future with British 
Corn in preference, and perhaps to return to a system of bounties 
for exportation, instead. of this ruinous plan of warehousing. He 
would be a bold and presumptuous reasoner who could gravely ven- 
ture to tell the public, that the manufacture of Corn is less worthy of 
such protection and support than others, or that this would not be 
highly beneficial in securing a large produce and surplus, and in 
drawing .treasure from foreign, countries. Who ever expected to 
hear of cargoes of grain passing from this kingdom to New York, 
and to Poland? Is it) not evident that such reports could never 
have occurred if the markets of this kingdom had not been in ruins. 

As to the present rise of prices, the benefits have gone, in the first 
instance, to the owners of grain in store, and chiefly to those of 
foreign Corn. Farmers near the sea-ports have derived some advan- 
tage, in so far as they possessed grain for sale. To others who had 
sold out, or were in remote situations, no benefit whatever has ac- 
crued ; and they even dread harm from it, if it be the means of again 
interrupting the system of liberal abatement of rents. Prices have 
not settled in this quarter, nor a demand been yet established for 
either Sheep or Cattle. 

The season has been, so far, not unpropitious to field work, which 
is well advanced, and the braird of Corn beginning to appear; but 
the cold is now most serious for Lambs, and no Grass on the moun- 
tains to sustain the Ewes. Labour has risen a little, and wages of 
house servants are not lower. Tradesmen in the country have little 
employment, and worse payments, the farmers not affording to give 
them work. Shopkeepers are suffering from the same cause. Land- 
holders in general are severely pressed ; but most of them are ailow- 
ing liberal abatements of rent, from 20 to 40 per cent. The monied 
interest has obtained a very great ascendancy, which nothing appears 
likely to balance, unless the rate of interest be reduced. 

A foreign war may put it in the power of this nation to resume 
its agricultural presperity ; if this be done, warehousing of grain ap- 
plied to the Corn of the kingdom, and large consumpt and export 
encouraged, which will also improve our exchanges in money.—— 
26th April. 


Ayrshire Quarterly Rarer 
Tne weather, during the greater part of February, was most un- 
favourable for field labour of every description. . The long continued 
ani: severe storm put an entire stop to tillage for three..weeks; and 
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so small an extent of land was ploughed at the close of the month, 
‘that ‘great apprehensions were entertained of an unusually late seed- 
time, On the breaking up of the storm, much alacrity was. shown 


in '‘prepating the ground for the reception of the seed; but. the 


plough received many interruptions from heavy falls of rain, and re- 
rhaining wreaths of snow, which lay on a number of fields until 


“March was considerably advanced. Indeed, in the higher districts 


of the county, little was ploughed prior to the commencement of 
March, and that little not executed to good purpose. 

: Match, however, was more propitious for farming operations than. 
the former month, and a considerable breadth of land was turned 
up, although the weather was remarkably variable. We had frost, 
snow, and rain by turns, with intervening days of fair weather, dur- 
ing which some Beans were sown in the low parts of the country. 
Oat sowing did not generally commence until nearly two weeks later 
than ordinary ; and though the process received many checks, it 
was completed in better order than had been once expected. 

This spring, upon the whole, has been a very backward one; and 
although we had much dry weather during the latter part of April, 
the air was sharp and frosty, and the showers which did fall were 
cold and ungenial, not unfrequently mixed with hail. In conse- 
quence of this, vegetation is still in a very backward state, both 
fields and plantations exhibiting a less fresh appearance at this date, 
than they did in the first week of April last year. The fruit-trees 
are ‘not yet'in blossom, and the larch and earlier forest ones have 
only lately begun to change their colour. : 

' The-young Wheat and sown Grasses have not suffered so much 
from the inclement season as might have been: expected ; and al- 
though they had rather a sickly look towards the end of March, 
they have recovered their verdure, and, though somewhat late, pro- 
mise well. The earlier sown Beans show a healthy and. vigorous 
braird, the plants being both thicker in the ground and stem than 
last season. Oats have not. yet generally brairded; but those. that 
have sprung, afford the pleasing prospect of a good crop.. No in- 
jury has‘been hitherto done by the grubworm ; and though numbers 
of that destructive insect are in the ground, yet. none of their ra- 
vages are yet visible. 

‘Much Hay and Fodder has been used this spring, and the price 
has advanced in consequence of the unusual consumption. © This has 
certainly been the most trying season for sheep that has occurred. 
these many years. From the middle of January.till the middle of 
the succeeding month, we had one fall of snow after another, at-. 
tended with intense frost, which covered the ground to a very great 

h; and during that period, the shepherd had to fodder his flock. 
daily. The thaw, after it had commenced, was long of making any: 
impression ‘on the high grounds; and where it did so, it only bared 
the ridges ofthe hills, which were inaccessible. to the sheep, from 
thé*snow having beén drifted formerly into the valleys below, and 
which caused the system of foddering to be continued donger than 
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Althdét afiy rémiember. |The flocks, deprived’‘of all other sustenance, 
took ‘readily to the hay, which, no doubt, greatly Contributed to 
their standing ‘cut'so Well as they have done the bleak and. barren 
spring which we have experienced, and which they would not have 
éaten with such ‘relish Had partial thaws blackened the less whold- 
some foegage on their pasturé grotind, Great loss, however, of 
hog, lambs and ewes has been stistained. 

Cattle of all kids fit for the shambles have considerably advanced, 
and continue to #dvance, in price, while Lean Stock have fallen ih 
éqtial ‘proportion. * Even milth cows of the true Ayrshire breed, 
which fotmerly brought a fair profit, have latterly declined in price, 
aid those of inferior quality are almost unsaleable, owing to the 
want of gfass, and the backwardness of the spring. Our Grain 
markets have also tisen considerably during this quarter, and bre 
still on the advance, in Conséquence rather df spéculation than feal 
consumption. Neither landlords ndr tenants will derive much be- 
nefit from this circumstance, as the latter had generally sold off their 
grain prévidis to'the rise, 80 that little of the profit will return to 
the former im thé shape of rent. The regular dealer will alone rea 
the advantage. Wheat varies from 268. to 29s. per boll, which.is 
rise of at least 8s. since the commencement of the quarter. ‘Other 
kinds of Grain have not risen in corrésponding proportion, as the 
best Oatmeal may yet be purchased at from 13d. to 14d... Beef and 
Mutton sell from 5d: to 8d., and Veal from 3d. to 8d. per lib., all 
of the county Weight. Dairy produce has not improved much in 
ptice, as Butter may be purchased from Is. to 14d. per lib., and 
Cheese is sold for 8s. per stone.—3d May. 

Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 

Ar the close of the month of January, there was a partial thaw, 
accompanitd, on two days, with very dense mist, Keen frost, how- 
éver, tetutned in the night of the 31st; and it began to snow in the 
afternoon of the Ist of February, and continued without any intér- 
thission till the morning of the 5th, drifting severely all that timé, 
The wreaths were uncommonly deep, and all communication by our 
public and other roads completely stopped. It was generally agreed, 
that there liad not been such a snow storm for more than half a cén- 
tury. On the 5th; we had some blinks of sunshine between frequent 
stidw showers; btit from the forenoon of the 6th, till the imorning of 
thé 8th, the fall anid drift were incessant ; and for one entire week, 
we had no arrivals of our post. Snow and drift returned in the 
night of the 17th and fotenoon of the 18th, which again impeded 
the traveller, even where our roads had been cleared for the second 
time. It the night of the I8th, theré was heavy rain and. sléet'in, 
the lawet part of the county, and sndw on the Highest grounds. ‘We 
had rain on ihe 224, dnd stiow all day oi the 26th. In the end of, 
thé wonth, thé temperature changed, when the snow began to go off, 
pfétty rapidly withbut tain, which was greatly accelefated by very 
high wittd frory’ the N:'W. on the 4ti and 5th of Mareh, 6 the 
7th; 'snow fell agaih oo the depth of four ‘inches, and fre 
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showers .on;the 18th and 20th, continued till, the 26th, when the 
weather became fayourable for the operations of the season. There 
Was no rain in, the month of March, except short. showers on. the 
22d and 3st. , There were showers of rain on the 2d, 4th, and 17th 
of April, and continued rain from 10 a.m, till night. of the 22d, and 
on the 18th showers, of snow, with several peals.of thunder. There 
were also several showers of snow on the 19th; but from the 25th of 
March to this date, field labour went forward in good style, and with 
father more rapidity than we remember, In the lower part of the 
county, the plough was at work in the end of February; but the first 
we observed going in our vicinity, was on the 3d of March ; and:it 
was considerably later before the snow permitted this operation in 
Lammermuir. This was the less felt, as tillage was more advanced 
than usual before the storm set in. In favourable. situations, some 
Peas and Beans were sown as early as the. middle of March, but 
Oat-seed was not generally begun before the 25th, and it. was eight or 
ten days later jn our highest situations. As the ground was never 
drenched with rain during the winter, nor when the snow went off, 
sowing proceeded with great vigour, and Oat-seed is now finished in 
general, with the-exception of part of a few fields. not cleared of 
turnips. Sowing of Barley is general, gnd.in a number of instances 
this process is concluded; and the planting of Potatoes is going on 
in succession. The earliest sown Oats are appearing above ground ; 

nd as every particle of the seed was quite sound, there can be.no 
doubt of their planting well. From the foregoing account. of the 
weather, it is evident that vegetation has been very slow; on the high 
lying pastures it is scarcely visible ; and consequently the Ewes have 
not the usual proportion of milk for the Lambs.. They are doing as 
well, however, as could have. been expected, considering the severity 
of the season. The mothers, particylarly where they did not receive 
a sufficient supply of hay and turnips during the storm, and where 
the latter were exhausted, at the conclusion of hand-feeding, are 
consipgrably reduced in condition ; but we do not hear of any loss 
more than. common. It is evident, howeyer, that it will he a con- 
siderable time before they arrive at their usual vigour. Bred Ewes 
in the Low country were neyer mare prolific; there is a great propor- 
tion, of twins, and, we hear of no loss of this species of Stock. There 
has been a considerable loss of Hogs on some high-lying farms. 
Cattle in the straw-yard have as yet had their usual supply of food; 
but ip many instances, the Fodder will be at a close before the pas- 
tures, without a very rapid change of temperature, yield a sufficient 
qpantity of food, Ona number of large farms, there are only one 
or two,stacks remaining in the barnyard, and in several instances 
none. There are, however, many exceptions, Early sown winter 
Wheat has of Jate assumed a yery promising appearance; but on in- 

rior soijs, jt does not appear more advanced than at the first of 

arch in good years. In some places where the deep wreaths of 
snow lay longest, it is oie rotten out. The weather prevented the 
ugual quantity of spring Wheat from being sown, the place of which 
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ie oecupied by Barley. ‘The Grain markets ‘continued ‘to ‘advance 
during the quarter, till within the last two or three weeks; when they 
began to louk downwards. . Wheat of the best quality tose’ froth ‘90s. 
to 38s.; Peas from 20s. to 25s. ; Barley from 18s. 'to 26s. ; and Oats 
from 15s. to 20s. per bolls of six Winchester bushels ; and Oatmeal 
from 30s. to 37s. per load of 16 stones Dutch. Yesterday Wheat 
was in more than usual demand at 2/. to 2/. 2s., and ¢ome samples of 
Oats reach 21s. per boll. Seed Potatoes have sold from’ 4s. to 5s. 
per boll, Berwickshire measure; and the quartern’ loaf has ‘risen 
from 7d. to 8d. Clover seeds, Red ditto $2. to’3/. 12s. ; White ditto 
$l. 15s. to 42. 10s. Both Beef and Mutton improved considerably 
in price since our last Report, and the demand was brisk till of late, 
when they have become stationary, and rather looking down. Beef 
has brought from 5s. 6d. to 8s. per stone, Dutch, sinking the offals ; 
and Mutton 5d. to 7d. per lib. ditto ; Pork from 8s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 
per stone English.. At Dunse New Fair, on the 26th of March, bred 
great Ewes'sold at 30s. ;‘black-faced ditto 15s. to 178.; and bred 
Hogs 30s. a head. » At Coldstream market on the 24th, and Kelso 
the 25th current, there were large shows of Fat Cattle, the sales very 
dull, and: prices still om the decline. At all our hiring markets for 
hinds, or married farm servants, there were many more than supplied 
the demand, consequently, a number were not engaged. The gains 
are nearly the same as Jast year ; except the wages of the tmaid-ser- 
vants, whom they are obliged to keep for the master’s work, which in 
many instances are reduced from 10d. to 8d. per day, without vic- 
tuals. . Single farm+servants of both sexes were plenty at Lauder on 
the 15th, and are hired on nearly the same terms as last year; Men 
from 44. to 44..10s., and some superior hands 5/.; Women 3/. 10s. 'to 
4l. 10s,, and. a number who can milk Ewes 5/. Many, however, both 
of men and women, were not engaged. 

Of the farms advertised to be let; and entered to at the ensui 
term, we observe that some of them are still to let, and some, it is 
said, are to remain in the hands of the proprietors, which ' will 'en- 
able them to judge whether the complaints of agricultural’ distress, 
are well or ill founded. A large proportion of the Grass parks are 
taken at less money than last year ;.some, however, are ‘let on’ the 
same terms, and some higher! With the experience of the three Jast 
years fresh in their recollection, we leave the two latter to’ account 
for their conduct, and to show any rational prospect how they are to 
fulfil their engagements. We can scarcely conceive how the tear of 
sympathy is to start into our eye, if we should be told at the end of 
the season, for the third or fourth time, in close'succession, that 
‘the grass is all lost.’ If they look for reimbursement to the Ultras 
on the Continent, who have already commenced their sanguinary 
career, to wreath the chains of despotism upon mankind, ‘the nations 
will have good cause to rejoice if they should feel all the« uneasiness 
that results: from * hope deferred.’ . 


The fiars of the county for crop 1822, strack on the first Thursday 
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of March, are, Wheat, Linlithgow measure, 18s. 2d.; Peas, ditto, 

ditto, 133. 3;4d.; Merse Barley, county measure, or six Winchester 

bushels, 17s. 1{id.; Lammermuir ditto, 17s. 1jid.; Merse Oats, 

i4s. 92d. ; Lemmermuir ditto, 13s. 9d. per boll ; Oatmeal, :14s. 

1025, per ditto of 8 stones— April 26th. 
Fifeshire Quarterly Report. 

From the 8th to.the 15th of February, a snow storm completely 
interrupted not only all, farming operations, but cut off every com 
munication, for a whele month, during which the roads were cut by 
manual Jabour at a great expelise, the whole surface of the ground 
being covered, at an average, four feet deep, and the roads for 
miles drifted from eight to ten feet, and even at this date wreaths 
of snow remain undissolved on the hills and higher parts of the 
county. The seed-time is consequently much later than last year, 
and the pasture-grass-scarcely begun to spring; and on the Ist of 
May, the thorn hedges only began to show a green leaf. 
| With great exertions, the Oats were sown in favourable circums 
stances, and have come up sufficiently thick; and look well. The 
barn-yards ate neatly empty, Straw being rather a scarce article, 
and, from the backward spring, cattle had nothing else to depend 
upon. ‘This obliged the farmer to continue thrashing and disposing 
of his grain, which certainly had a tendency te bring down the 
prices; and unfortunately, at this date, when prices have started; 
very few of them have any thing to sell. é 

The new Wheat after potatdes generally looks better than after 
fallew ; the early sown seems much checked by the long storm,: and 
in some parts of the county, failed so much as to be ploughed up 
for Barley. No Beats or Peas could be sown in their proper ‘sea- 
son, and a Jate harvest is to be dreaded. Potatoes of excellent qua 
lity are now selling at 4s. per boll, Very jarge quantities are again 
planting ; but, at the present low price, they will not pay for the 
expense of raising. 

Enclosures for pasture, let at the ist of March, fell very ‘little, 
and some nothing. Since that period to this date, they brought 
from 15 to 25 per cent. less than last year, which is no way sur- 
prising, after the heavy losses sustained by graziers the two preced- 
ing years. ‘ 

The low price of Young Stock has deterred the farmer from rear- 
ing ; ,and, from the depression of the price of Grain, the capital 
stock of the farmer is nearly exhausted ; as from this, not from the 
produce, he is compelled to pay his rent. His means for purchas- 
ing cattle are gone ; in despair he is induced to plough and sow a 
greater breadth of land, as this can be done at much less. expense’ 
than.to,fill the pastures with cattle. All this has a tendency to de~ 
teriorate the soil, as improvement, by draining, manuring, &c. can-' 
not be attempted with an empty purse.. The consequences that must 
result are, first, ruin to the farmer, followed by thatof the proprie« 
tor, and, lastly, distress to the public at. large, by. the. productive- 
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ness of the soil, from former improvements, failing to a degree that 
may end in scarcity and high prices.—3d May. 
Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

ImmepiATELy after the date of last Report, a most dense and 
heavy fall of snow commenced, accompanied by an impetuous wind, 
varying from N.E. to S.E. Before and after last Report, the snow 
continued to fall during a month or six weeks, without any sensible 
intermission. But very little wind accompanied the first snow-falls, 
and they covered the ground to an equal depth. The last snows 
were blown into immense masses ; the roads were completely choak- 
ed up; and all communication with the interior closed. Some of 
the principal roads were several times cleared, and as often closed 
again. Many in the interior suffered from want of coals. Great 
numbers of Sheep were smothered in the snow; while some shep- 
herds*and others perished also. The Turnips being inaccessible, 
several cattle died. _ Several shipwrecks happened on the coast, and 
on the opposite coast of Fife, as the seamen could not see the Bell 
Rock lights, and thought they were running up the Forth. During 
the snow, the frast was never very intense ; and it was more intense 
during the nights, as spring advanced, than it had been during wine 
ter. On sandy grounds near the sea-shores, the ploughs began to 
work about the middle of March. In the interior country, the snows 
did. not melt until the first or second week of April. Some farmers 
ploughed their snows into drills, to hasten their solution. The 
Grampians are still covered with much snow, of which the coldness 
and. backwardness of the season retard the solution. Excepting in 
some warm sheltered spots, vegetation has hardly begun to start, 
Much of the sown Grass appeared to be extinguished; and some of 
it was ploughed down, to be sown with Oats. The same observation, 
applies to the Wheat, although much of this has improved since the 
snows went off. Some Oats and Barley still remain unsown, and a 
large proportion of the Potatoes are yet unplanted. The Pastures 
not having come forward, the Cattle have become pinched for sub- 
sistence. 

In Barley and Wheat, some rise has taken place since our laste 
Fat Cattle also seem to be in brisker demand. ll other articles are, 
nearly as before.—1st May. 

Kincardineshire Quarterly R 

For more than three weeks previous to the date of last Report, till 
about the middle of March, ploughing was entirely suspended in this, 
district on account of the snow, except during the last fortnight, that 
it. was partially performing on the coastside. From that to this date, 
the weather has been generally dry, and favourable to field work ; 
but for the greater part hard and unfriendly to vegetation. Within 
these few days the temperature has become more mild. Yesterday, 
the mercury im Fahrenheit’s thermometer stood at near 60° in the 
shade, but we have not had such another day in the season. A little 
rai, with # continuation of the present warmth, would sogn make a, 
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‘growth’; but until we havé some; vegetation cannot make much 
progress, as the land is getting too dry. '‘To:day' the mercary is‘some 
degrees’ lower than’ yesterday, and the weather more hard and 
drougtity, Oats were sown in some instances in the latter end of Mareh, 
but very few ‘until about’ the 7th ult. In’ some ‘situations the spring 
seeds dre all committed ‘to the gous, and perhaps in general there 
is not more’ that a third of the Barley to sow. Part of the ‘Potatoes 
are also planted, and in most cases the ground intended for this’ 
is in a forward state. “The young Wheats on the coast look tolerable, 
though not forward ; but in the middle and higher districts they pre 
sent a very indifferent appearance, and half of them is rotted out’ by 
the snow. This is more particularly the case in braes and hollow 
places, where it lay from two to three months together. “Oats are 
beginning to look up, and also some of the early sown Barley; and 
as the seed was both sound and small, and the ground in good con- 
dition for receiving it, a thick braird may be expected. © Stack-yards 
aré smaller in many instances than they have’ been’during the’ last 
twenty years. In not a few situations they are“entirely'empty—in 
several nearly so; and nowhere are they so’ bulky ay ‘usual, and yet 
Hay has fallen in price within these two months.’ At present it sells 
about 83d. to 9d. a stone. In consequence of the scarcity’ of fodder, 
many of the cattle are turned out to the pastures; and will be poorly 
off for some time. Fat Stock, that is, both Cattle and Sheep, are in 
fair demand, and having been Jaid on the Turnips at extremely low 
prices, have lately been paying well for feeding, ‘especially the latter, 
which aré now, if a large quantity, generally driven up to the Edin- 
burgh or Glasgow market, as the demand ‘for such’ here is often ve: 
limited, and the payments more uncertain. Pat Cattle’ are’ worth 
from 68. to 78. a stone, according to quality. Lean beasts are’ some- 
what mofe in tequest than at this date last year, and prices a little 
up. Grass Parks have let at a small advance on last year’s rates, ‘and 
the extent of land under the grazing system is yearly on the increase. 
Land rént remains stationary. Grain, which was flat during’ the last 
month, was more inquired for during the last week, and the price; 
particularly of Oats and Chester, looking up ; bat farmers have little 
faith in 4 continuation of present rates, considering such as resting 
on too speculative a basis—3d May. 

"Quarterly Report for the Stewartry of Kirkeudbright. 

Since the commencement of last quarter, the prices of all kinds of 
grain have advanced considerably ; indeed, such might*have been ex- 
pected by those who caréfully examined’ the different’ Agricultural 
Reports from every part of the United Kingdom, by which it’ evi+ 
dently appeared, that Wheat, though generally in quality, was 
nothing more than an‘average crop, and ‘both’ Barley and Oats defi- 
cient. Accoridifg to present appearances here, grain mast advance 
still, before next crop can bebrought to market,’ There is almost 
nothing in the 'stackyards, and ‘very little in the granariewin this 
gounty. “ Potatoes ‘ure plentiful and cheap, ‘not worth more than ones 
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halfiof the expense of raising them, viz.) fron, 8d.,to; 1s,:.per cwt, 
After a long and severe winter, the seed has now been all commifted 
td. the ground, and, though not so early as. in. many, former seasgns, 
it has:been by. no means an unfavourable seed-time. At. present, the 
weather is cold and dry, which retards vegetation, but.is well calcu- 
lated to get the Potato crop put in to advantage, and.to prepare. the 
land for the Swedish Turnip. Store Cattle. have continued in brisk 
demand during the whole of last quarter, and at very little fluctua- 
tion ia \price.. Fat Stock have advanced considerably, and have 
made an ample. return to the feeder. Within the last two months, 
there has been a considerable improvement in the price of Wool, 
perhaps from 20.to 25 per cent.; yet upon Store Sheep, there has 
been no proportionate advance. The heavy Ewes bought for the 
House-of-Muir market, and those sent to the English market, paid 
very poorly for wintering. Although, upon the whole, there has 
been a general improvement in the prices of farm-produce, yet still, 
it is not such as to indemnify the farmer, where rents have not been. 
abated. upon, all leases. taken from 1808 to 1820. In general, the 
proprietors here have become reconciled to give such abatements, ag 
to enable their tenants to keep their farms ; still s:ere are some in-« 
dividuals, who prefer occupying a large proportion of their estates 
themselves, and, in general, they cannot well be turned to worse ac- 
count. 


Present prices of produce as follow—Wheat from 6s, to 6s. 6d. per 


Winchester bushel; Barley from 3s. 6d. to 3s. 9d. ditto ; Potate-oats 
23. 4d. to, 2s. 6d. ditto; Oatmeal Ls. 10d. to 2s. per stone of 17% libs 
Butcher-meat—-Beef from 5s. to 6s. per stone of 16 lib.; Mutton from 
4d. to 6d, per lib, Wages of farm servants—Men from 4J. to. 5¢, by 
the half year, with victuals; Women 2/. to $/. ditto. Day-labourers 
without victuals—Men from Is. 2d. to 1s. 4d.; Women 8d. to 10d.— 
3d May. 


Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue thaw which commenced on 29th January had not completely 
*removed the snow then on the ground, when a new fall during the 
three first days of February covered the earth deeper than it had been 
at any time since 1794. Field labour was suspended till near the 
end of that month. The seed time commenced during the four last 
days of March, but was interrupted by rain from the Ist till the 9th 
of April. Since that time, the weather has been to the farmer's wish. 
Spring fallow and the planting of Potatoes are now going on to great. 
advantage, and will be nearly finished by the end of the present 

week, ' 

But though the weather has been favourable for out-door labour, it 
has) not yet. been propitious to ‘vegetation. The frost has been so 
severe in the night-time, that vegetation has been much rétardéd, 
and the buds of the trees are about thtee weeks later than they were 
Jast year, This is not to be regretted, as too early growth is gene- 
rally checked by frost when the buds are too much opened to bear 
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the cold. “If thé frost continues muclr longer, however, it will keep 
back the growth téo much.’ 

‘Sheep stock suffered a good deal during the snow. in Jan and 
February; but asthe early part of the winter had -been mild, the 
Sheep were in good condition when the storm came on; and.as the 
weather has teen good since the end of February, they are still in 
good plight, and few lambs have been lost. 

The prices of grain have advanced considerably during the spring 
quarter. Oatmeal from 11d. to 14d. per peck, and Wheat from a- 
bout-22s. to 29s. per boll. Live-stock have advanced about 15 per 
eent, and Dairy produce fully as much. 

These advances in the price of farm-produce tend to revive the 
drooping’ spitits of farmers. But as most of them are greatly in ar- 
rear of their rents, their landlords will probably exact these advan- 
ees. It is truly distressing to see the state. to which the farmers are 
now rédiiced. Some proprietors in this county have given reason- 
able deductions to their tenants, and others have given none, while 
many exact’ what they can, and keep the arrear hanging over the 
heads of their tenants, whom they can destroy at pleasure. Where 
the leases have expired, or the tenants have been turned out, the 
farths generally set at from 25 to 30 per cent. under the rents given 
im 1814 5° and the land sold is at a diminution of price, of from a 
fourth to a third of what it yielded about ten years ago—Ist May. ° 

Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

In’the eastern parts of the county, the storm of snow that prevailed 
in January, and that seemed to give way towards the end of that 
month, was renewed with increased vigour about the beginning of 
February ; for several days snow continued to fall without intermis- 
sion, and was drifted about by a loud frosty east wind. Turnips, that 
had been'stored before the commencement of the storm, were com- 
pletely exhausted, and Potatoes were used as a substitute in the 
feeding byre. Sheep fed on Turnips were kept on with Hay and 
Potatoes ; ‘those at pasture were dying in numbers from cold and 
huriger.” The storm continued throughout the whole of February,’ 
and in the eafly districts it was the $d of March before ploughs were 
seen at work. In the north-west Highlands: the storm was less se- 
vere. On the 8th of March the operation of ploughing was again re- 
tarde? for 4 few days, but resumed by the 12th; and from that 
period to the present date, spring labour met with no interruption, 
and is now in a considerable state of forwardness. 


Nuthber of ‘ Number of Rainy  ——- Depth of - Mean Tem- 
Fair Days. or Snowy Days. Rain or perature. 
veto 4: ‘ ‘ ° - Melted Suow. : 
February 14 14 = Inches 4.45 Dec. 33°.6 
March 25 6 99 38°.7 
April. 24 6 -60 44°.1 





Inches 6.04 | Mean 38°8__ 
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Sowing of Beans commenced in the Carse of Gowrie and Vale of 
Strathearn about the middte of March, and of Oats towards, the end 
of that month. In the latest situations the Oat seed. was nearly-over 

ead te ril. A considerable breadth of Barley is now sown, 
and planting of Potatoes is going rapidly forward, . Spring. seeds. of 
every description were got in under favourable. circumstances,. but 
on stubborn soils the dry weather has produced a tardy and rather 
irregular braird. On kindly soils the appearance is more flattering. 
The nightly frost which prevailed throughout almost the whole of 

April, has been unfavourable to young Wheat, which now begins te 
showa yellow foliage. Where the snow lay deep in February, on 
fields of luxuriant Wheat, the plants a) been totally destroyed, 
and the ground has béen ploughed up for Barley, or sown with Oats 
among the few plants that survive. Clover has made little. progress, 
and wilk not be ready for cutting in many places till ‘the middle of 
June. Cattle on upland farms are out at pasture, in consequence of 
the extreme scarcity of fodder; but from the slow progress vegeta- 
tion has hitherto made, any thing like a full bite is out of the ques- 
tion, except in the most sheltered situations. 

Towards the ‘end of February, prices of grain began to advance, 
and of late they are still looking upwards. _To many a farmer whe 
sold his Wheat early in the season at 18s. or 19s., and his Barley at 
the same price, his Oats at 1$s., and his Beans at 10s., it can afford 
little consolation to know, that if his wants had allowed him to have 
kept up till now, he might have got from 5s. to 10s. advanee on 
each boll. A scarcity of grain in some parts of the Continent,. and 
the deficiency of our Oats and Barley- of | last crop, may have preduc- 
ed a brisker market than has been experienced for some time past. 
Speculations in‘home-grown Corn too, may have reduced the over- 
aburidant supply in part, and the present appearance of growing Wheat 
may encourage speculation still farther. ~ 

Grass Parks have let at much higher rents than last year, Hay 
brings from 1s. to 1s. 2d. per stone. Fat Cattle are in demand, and 
Milch Cows have advanced a little in price. Oatmeal im the Perth 
market sells at 1s. 1d. per peck. 'Labourer’s wages Is. 4d. to 1s.-6di 
per day.—3d May.’ 

Tweeddale Quarterly Report, 

Tne preceding quarter has been barren throughout, ooh, north 
and easterly winds having generally prevailed. Seed-time may be 
said-to have generally commenced about the 24th of Match. The 
weather has continued dry since, and the ground harrowed freely ; 
and now that the Barley seed is mostly all put in the grownd, and 
Potatoes planted, the work of the seed-time has seldom met with less 
imterruption. 

But although the seed has been committed to the ground in good 
time, I ‘have seldom seen-it lie so long under the clod. Little of it 
has-yet appeared above ground ; indeed there is little vegetation of 
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‘any kind, except in very low anid sheltered situations. Owing to the 
searcity of fod r and the severity of the winter, few Turnips remaih 
inthe elds, but the few there are have not as yet got into flower. » 

Grain has started considerably ; prices here are only a shade lower 
than in Edinburgh. But before the prices started, the stackyards 
were generally thin, of course it is only a few of the farmers here that 
the advance will benefit. ) 

The price of Fat Stock has also generally advanced, Be opment 
that of Sheep; but of these the county was much drained before the 
rise took place. Our principal market for heavy Ewes is House-of- 
Muir, which was much overstocked in the end, owing no doubt partly 
to the barrenness of the season ; but the impression it leaves as to 
the state of the lean markets, or the price of Lean Stock, is hot 
flattering. 

The, preceding quarter has been exceedingly severe for ‘Stock 
on high farms. The 5th, 6th, and 7th of February will not soon’be 
forgot; the immediate loss of these days was not so great as that 
which happened in the storm on the 25th of January 1794; but the 
long continuance of the storm of this year, and the barren; cold 
weather which holds up to. this date, has greatly reduced the Stock, 
and on high farms many of them are in a state of starvation. If a 
change does not very soon take place, there will be but a very scanty 
crop of Lambs. Even the Stock in low grounds, that get nothing 
but, what the enclosure yields, are half starved. I believe that ‘the 


loss of Stock this year will be equal to, if not greater, than that = 
1817.—29th April. 


ENGLAND. 
Quarterly Report for Buckinghamshire. 

j Alou with the returning spring, some faint rays of hope have 
appeared to the desponding farmer ; but still the general gloom which 
has so ] hung over the agricultural horizon, is far from being’ dis- 
Seoal, ti must be acknowledged, that some time back, a brisk 
ness — sale, and its usual concomitant, an advance in price, took 
place in Live-Stock ; and also, that, of late, a sudden and consider- 
able rise was effected in our Corn-markets ; but. how far that. will 
benefit the generality of farmers, is rather questionable ; for unfortu- 
Hately many were obliged to thin their stack-yards at an early patt of 
the season, to save their shattered credit from complete ruin. To 
those of this description, any considerable advance in the | price of 
Grain, which is now mostly in the hands of dealers, must prove, very 
injurious indeed ; for all claims and demands upon them must rise in 

proportion, while there i is nothing Jeft to meet them. 

Since your last publication, Butcher-meat in general has risen 
about “on per lib., and at present seems stationary at that rate, which 
will enable the grazier to struggle through the summer better than 
the corn-farmer ; but still there is no prospect of adequate relief ta 
either. 
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In regard to the weather, it. has been favourable enough for field 
labour, and all the ordinary operations of the season have been com- 
pleted in good order ; but as,to vegetation in general, every thing is 
at least three weeks later than usual at this period. In consequence 
of.the late spring, Fodder is become rather scarce; but we now look 
for relief to the pasture-fields. In general, the winter crops look 
well; indeed, Wheat seems rather a strong full plant; and as to the 
Trept-commy we can say little about them, as they are only in 

10. 

Pesemeacd has, like other crops, failed a little in produce, but 

may be said to be superior in quality to the average of seasons. 
teduction. of rent is now become general; but many farms are un- 

tenanted, in consequence of that boon having been so long denied by 

illiberal landlords. 

As our Corn-markets are nearly the same as the quotations of 
Mark-Lane, I would refer you to these prices. —2d May. 

Cumberland Quarterly Report. 

Duaiye the last three months, the weather has been highly fa- 
vourable to field operations ; of course, spring-fallowing, oat-sowing, 
&c. have been executed to the farmer’s satisfaction. In February, 
2.37 inches of .rain fell; in March 1.56 ditto; and in April 1.64 
ditto, making a total of 5.57 inches; which is less by 5.92 inches than 
what fell in the corresponding months of last year. 

The alaiost uniform cold state of the atmosphere has retarded ve- 
getation very much, and kept Grass and winter Corn in a more back- 
ward state than usual. But as wheat, where the land has been suf- 
ficiently drained and under good management, has chiefly retained a 
strong healthy plant, the ensuing crop cannot be considered as al- 
together unpromising, having suffered much less from the long con- 
tinuance of cold dry weather, than could have been expected. How- 
ever, on cold and wet soils, the prospects of the ensuing crop are 
only very indifferent, as the plants are poor and ill dlirtooin The 
ground is been all along tolerably free from that parched state 
which uniformly accompanies a quick succession of remarkably wet 
weather by intense dryness. 

Winter Provender having in general become scarce, and as Grags 
has.made a very poor progress in most situations, the sale of Store 
Cattle, which was toletably brisk at the comméncement of the month 
of April, is now extremely dall ; though the prices still obtained are 
such as to leave an ample remuneration for their keep through 
winter. Ye 

Wheat 6s. 11d. per Winchester bushel, 60 lib. weight; Barley 
3s. 8d. ditto, or 1s. per, stone; and Oats 2s. 6d. ditto; Potatoes of 
th best quality 13d. per stone; Beef 5s. 10d. per stone, sinking of- 
fal; and Veal calves 5d. per lib., sinking offal. Labourers’ wages 

_1s, a day with victuals, which is rather more than one half less than 
their money earnings at this season of the year in 1810. 
VOL. XXIV. No. 94. R 
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In the last week of ‘March’ we bush-harrowed the crop of Wheat 
now ow ‘the grotiid, “and” drilled’ 10 lib. of red Clover to the acre, 
wiixed’ with "7 lib.” of Timothy-grass, four quarts of Rye-grass per 
acre having been sown 'préviously by the hand. By these methods, 
three imén‘and & horse can with ease finish the sowing of about 16 
acres per day, with a regularity that can only be accomplished by 
the tse’of the drill. Mr Watson, of Westward Parks, upon about 
100 wcres of late and cold land, has this year a most promising and re- 

ular crop of Grass-seeds, It was last year sown down from Wheat, 

vith a mixture of red Clover and Timothy-grass sown by the drill, 
along with @ portion of Rye-grass sown by hand, and harrowed in. 
This practice is ae gaining ground amongst our best farmers. 
“’Mr Studholme, of King-moor-house, has for some years been car- 
rying on a course of experiments, the object of which is to obtain 
Xf Shuai produce with increased economy of labour. He pul- 
verizes the soil by slicing it with coulters, instead of ‘resorting to re- 
peated cross-ploughings ; and we are fully satisfied he has thereby 
acquired ‘mbre effective powers of labour. This is 4 consideration of 
great national importance; for nothing tends more to turn land out 
of pasttire into tillage, augment the produce of the earth, and occa- 
sin a greater demand for labour, than the’ application of more ef- 
féctive powers of individual labour to the cultivation of the ground. 

‘Mr Studholme is ‘also'at present engaged in ascertaining the merits 
of a cross’ between’ a West-highland Bull and short-horned Cows. 
Surely ‘this ‘must ‘prove the most ready and’ certain method of ob- 
taming thosé Kyloe qualities, the possession of which have long been 
the boast of the breeders ‘of improved short-horned cattle. 

“We believe that a train of events, which have flowed from a cir- 
‘cdlating mediam very improperly regulated, is slowly, surely, and in- 
‘sidiousty undermining the welfare of too many of our tenant farmers. 
Not otily the public at large, but even the very landlords themselves, 
who afé so immediately interested in their welfare, appear to have 
Yost all’due' sense of feeling for this highly useful and respectable 
‘body. of ‘men: “In reality, it is an economical and enterprising te- 
nantry who provide the landlords with rent, and the farm labourers 
With the méans of subsistence. Leave these tandlords and labourers 
‘to themselves, and what with indolence, inexperience, and éxtrava- 


Eanse, both of them would soon be involved in difficulties and em- 
‘ t. The ruin'of the British tenantry then, constituting as 
‘they do the firm basis of the landed interest, must eventually Tead 
ta the sure degradation of the two classes, who, without them, would 
be found to be poor helpless beings, totally unable to sustain the 
‘cares and anxieties attendant on a‘pursuit, which, of all others, re- 
quires long continued experience, accurate observation, and sound 
‘judgment. For the success of no business whatever depends more 
‘than farming occupations do, upon a slow, cautious, and patient at- 
tention to facts and ‘experience, as the purses‘of many of our gentle- 
men farmers have long ago demonstrated.— May 1st. wre 
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Letter from the Neighbourhood of La », 5th May, 

Ix our last we remarked, that, the. winter, had been more. severe 
than for several years. The same severity has, continued, sarapeh 
most part of this quarter, On the 6th and 7th of, March, we had a 
very heavy fall of snow, which was accompanied with a strong. wind. 
The roads were impassable for some time, which very rately happens 
here, it being two or three yards deep in many places, - In some of 
the mountain districts, the snow lay seven yards deep, A great 
many sheep were lost in consequence. The weather been so 
distressing to sheep, that they are extremely poor and. weak. , Many 
hares in Bowland, and other high situations, have been so weak as 
to allow thems¢lves to be run down and taken up by men, and a 
great number were starved to death. The Wheats have generally 
suffered, and are very thin of plant, owing to wet and winds; in the 
autumn, and the frost in winter. Intervals of fine weather, in. the 
springs have enabled the farmer to deposite his crop in a good state. 
Fallows are also, forward for the season. There is scarcely any,.ap- 
pearance of Grass yet, and Hay and Straw are almost done. Wheat- 
straw is 3s. per threave, 24 sheaves; Oat-straw 1s. Gd. per ditto; 
Hay 9d. to 10d, per stone of 16 libs. ; but these prices will increase, 
if we have not rain and more genial weather soon. The stock of 
Grain in the farmers’ hands is small; that in warehouse is supposed 
to be yery much reduced. . These facts, connected with the appear- 
ance of the crop on the ground, we think must cause a considerable 
advance, which is now taking place, Last Saturday; Wheat. sold 
from 7s. to 8s, 3, Oats 3s. to 3s, 6d.; Barley 5s. per Winchester 
bushel ; Oatmeal 38s. per load of 240 libs. ' 

At the Cheese Fair on Friday last, Cheese advanced 15s. per 120 
lib. ; on the fair in October, that of good quality fetched 54s, to 
60s..for 120 lib. Butter is 18d. for 18 oz . Potatoes are yery plen- 
tiful and cheap, 24d. for 20 lib, . Butcher Meat,.as follows,. for dast 
prices; Beef 6d.; Mutton 64d.; Veal 54d.; Bacon 7d, per lib. , 

At the Lancaster Cattle Fair, held on the Ist of. May, Beasts 
fresh in condition, and near calving, as well as barren, sold briskly, 
at the forepart, of the day, at about a pound advance,on former 
fairs; but a general dulness prevailed afterwards. Sheep were in 
great demand at advanced prices. In short, the farmer’s prospects 
are advancing rapidly, where there is produce to dispose of ;. but, 
in many, we may say correctly in most.cases, he has not to sell, but 
to buy. A very general reduction of rent has at length taken pieces 
on the good lands 30 per cent., on the bad 60 and 60, and even 
more in some instances. The property of very many of the farmers 
is a complete wreck, which nothing can rescue. The manufacturers 
are flourishing in this county beyond all precedent; they have full 
employment for all at a fair profit. Numberless factories are. build- 
ing in almost every part of it. In consequence of the public works 
going on in canals, roads, as well as mavufactories, &c.,the..La- 
bourers have sufficient employment at 2s. to 3s. per day. 
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Letter from Liverpool, 3d May. 

Since the beginning of last October, we have had ‘very heavy 
supplies of most kinds of Grain from Ireland, &c. particularly Wheat ; 
and being well harvested, and consequently perfectly sound, though 
in other respects lean, and by no means fine in quality, still the prices 
being so very low, was a great inducement for speculators to come 
into the market, and who have, from time to time, taken the surplus 
quantity out of the importer’s hands. The consumption being by no 
means equal to the supplies, even up to this present time, of course 
then the quantity of Wheat in the importer’s and speculator’s hands 
{more especially the latter’s) must be very considerable—much 

r, we are persuaded, than in London, or any other port in 
reat Britain; but of Oats, Beans, &c. the quantities are compara- 
tively inconsiderable. 

A the beginning of January, the price of fair Irish Wheat was 
as low as 4s. 9d. per 70 lib. From that time till towards the Ist of 
March, it continued fluctuating from 4s. 9d. to 5s. 6d., when an ad- 
vance of 4s. to 5s. per quarter took place in London, and then our 
prices advanced even in a greater proportion, owing to a speculative 
opinion generally entertained, that a further advance would speedily 
follow. The London market, however, continued for six weeks 
‘without varying a single shilling per quarter, either one way or other, 
until within the last fortnight it experienced a further improvement 
of 7s. to 8s. This advance has made us all alive again, and much 
‘Wheat has changed hands of late; and, from present appearances, is 
likely to be still higher; for, if we are to credit the accounts from 
Ireland, the stocks of grain in that country are much more exhaust- 
ed than for many years back ; so very early in the season, theiefore, 
should our demand into the interior be anywise considerable during 
the summer, which is very probable, our stocks will be far exhausted 
before next harvest. We are aware it is a most difficult thing to 
ascertain, with any degree of accuracy, the probable quantity of 
Corn in a country, or even in a town, such as this; but, as many of 
the farmers cannot hold so long as they formerly used to do, the fair 
presumption is, they are generally bare-handed ; and, should any 
material advance take place, they unfortunately will not be benefited 
by it, excepting having the prospect of higher prices to begin with 
after harvest. We have still a great deal of foreign Wheat, Oats, 
Beans, &c. in the market, but much less than at this time last year. 
A considerable quantity of Wheat has been exported to South 
America, and some even to the United States; also some to Gibral- 
tar, Lisbon, &c. Some Oats have been exported to the West 
Indies, &c. but not to any great extent. It is however probable the 
average of Oats will be such before the 15th August, as to admit of 
their being used for home consumption, on payment of the duty, 
agreeably to the late Corn act. We have had some speculative de- 
mand for foreign Wheat of late, but prices are still low; from 4s. 
to 4s. 6d. per 70 lib.; also for Oats, from 1s, 8d. to 2s. per 45 lib, 
Annexed, we hand you current prices, &c. 
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ImporTATions of Grain, Frour, §c. into the Port of Liverpoor, 
from the 28th of October 1822, till the 28th. April 1823, inchusipe, 


Qrs. 
Wheat, | Barley. 


1,204 
1,050 


5,127 


35,092 
9,414 
1,329 

33,347 


2852 
12,324 
5,390 
49,369 
4,853 
29,542 


4,650 


QRS, |. ORS. | QRS | QRS. $3 33 
Malt. | Beans, | Peas |Rye Ee =2 
a 


| 
2 
i 


4} * $05 
316 {10,559 
586] 65 
1,070 7,153 
346| 518 
487 } 5,266 
328] 193 
844 {17,021 
1,293| 858 
486 {11,255 


297)" 878 
1,525} 9893 


SUT eTE SPE 


5 
10 
19 
59 
31 

5 

196 
40 
258 


172 |7,552]64, 166 


Current Prices at the Liverpool Corn Exchange, Tuesday, 29th April, 1828. 


Wheat, per 70 lib. 
Fine sweet English, Scotch, } 
North Welsh, Manx, red Ss «ite 
and white, of the growth { t 


Russian, Pomeranian, Ham- 


burg, Antwerp, &c, 
Russian inferior Foreign, 


Canada, 


little or none, ° 


Irish, of the grow of 1820, 6.62. - 75. 6d. 
Do. 1821, 6s. 4d. - 7s. 6d. 
Do. fine olin, white, 1822, 8s, - 8s; 9d. 
Do. superior do. red, - 78,8d. - 8s. Gd. 
Do; fine Waterford do.’ do. 7s. 4d. - 7s. 6d. 
_ middling inferior qualities, 7s. - 7s. 3d. 

oreign, superior quali- 

ties, in bond, nominal, t “. od. = 5. 0% 
Russian, & inferior do. do. 4s. Od. « 4s. 6d. 
nm Oats, per 45 lib. 

ine sweet English, Scotch, 

and Welsh potato, 1820, 5s.0d. - 38,8d, 
Fine sweet Irish do. do. 5s. 3d, - 3s, 6d. 
Do. do, 1821, Qs. lld. - 3s. 4d. 
Do. do. 1822, 3s, 3d, - Ss. 6d. 
Middling and inferior doe. 2s. 11d. -" 3s. 2d. 
Do. foreign, in bond, - 2s. Od. - au 

Barley, per 60 libs. 

Fine sweet Eng. malting, 4s. 10d. - 5s. Od. 


we Barley, per 60 libs, 
. do. Scotch & Welsh 
for grinding; t 4. Od) = 4a. 6d. 
Do. do. Irish,’ 4s. Od: + 4s. 4d. 
Do. For. in bond, nominal, 2s. 9d, = 3s, Od. 
Indian Corn, p. Winch, bush. 45, Od. +. 5s. Od. 
Do. do. in bond, nominal, 2s, 9d. = 3s, Od. 
Peas, pr gear. 
White a - 
Grey, 
Foreign, in bond, Sominel,. - 
Rape-seed, per last, Irish, - 
Rye, p. qr. En Ben Pr Foreign, 
s, per quarter. 
Fine Engi - - 


Scotch, Irish, Dutch, - ae! 
In bond, pomaas 


48s. - 54s, 
28s. = S6s. 
26s, ~ 28s. 
261. - 281. 
27s. - 29s. 


— per9 mitons.: 
Fine Norfolk and Suffol 8s,*- 8s, 6d. 
Middling and inferior qualities, 7s. 6d. + 8s, 
our. 

English, fine seconds, p. 280 lib, 44s. - 46s, 
Irish, do. 1822, p. 240 lib. 38s. - 40s. 
Do. do. 1821, p. do. 28s. < 
American sour, p. barrel, 196 lib. 24s, - 
superfine sweet, old, in sonet 2638., = 

do. ‘sour, 18s, - 


Cendds, om 25s. - 28s, 
Oatmeal, per 240 libs. : 
English, - . - 

Scotch, 
Irish, 


27s... - 52s, 
27s. - 32s, 
26s, - Sls, 
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Norfolk Quarterly Report. 

Tu season, on the whole, is exceedingly backward, and we may 
with truth assert, that the last three months have been more wintry 
than the three preceding. The frosts were at one time excessively 
severe, attended with much snow. It was feared that the Wheats 
would suffer’ from the severity of the weather; and in certain situa- 
tions this undoubtedly has been the case; though, perhaps, not to 
the extent at one time apprehended. The sharp north-east winds 
and ftosty nights in April have certainly greatly altered their appear- 
ance, and checked the growth both of this and of every other spe- 
cies. of grain. Feed, too, is become exceedingly scarce, which . 
occasioned-an wnusual influx both of Sheep and Cattle into our mar- 
kets of late ; but the sale has necessarily, from this very cause, been 
slack, especially of late. The fallows intended for Turnips are back- 
ward, owing to the wet state of the land, and will require extra la- 
bour and expense'to get them in order for Swedes. The late ad- 
vancé in the price of Grain’ has not produced, nor will it produce, 
the benefit to the farmer which by some might be expected. ~ The 
fact is, there is but little corn in the hands of: the farmers; conse- 
quently the advance to them will be an injury, and not a benefit. It 
comes at the wrong end of the year. Many, for instance, sold their 
Barley at 24s. who had to buy again for seed at 36s. per quarter. 
Wheat fetches from 56s. to 64s. in our markets ; but for one sample 
of the latter, there are fifty of the former. We have, indeed, heard 
of still higher prices, as, for instance, 67s. or 68s.; these, of ‘course, 
are for choice articles, and can hardly be quoted as any rule to’ go- 
vern the market price: Oats are remarkably scarce with us, and are 
sold readily at 30s. to $48. per quarter. Peas and Beans are equally 
short, and are selling at 34s. to 39s. per quarter. The Cattle mar- 
kets have, in a great degree, partaken of the advance in the Corn 
markets, particularly fat Mutton, which has been greatly in request. 
The labourers have certainly been better off than at this time last 
year, if we may judge from the general and uninterrupted quiet 
which (with few exceptions) has pervaded the country. Still the 
number wanting employment has been very great; and should the 

rice of Corn continue to advance, the poor-rates must increase with 
it; and what.is the worst part of the business, they will increase as 
the means of the farmers diminish — May Ist. 

Quarterly Report from Yorkshire. 

Marcrcand April were both winter months. We have yet had 
few nights without frost, and the days have been proportionally cold. 
The wind during the last six weeks having blown almost constant- 
ly from the north or east, vegetation is of course uncommonly late. 
Indeed, we have had nothing like spring until the last three or four 
days ; but the weather seems now to have radically changed, and we 
want nothing but rain to make delightful spring weather ; however, 
the ground is so parched up with drought, as well as frosts and cold 
winds, that, without rain, we can only be partially benefited by the 
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agreeable change. Hay and Straw have become very scarce from 
the short crops last year and the protracted winter, Many. farmers 
have been obliged to turn out their cattle before the pastures would 
afford a bite of any thing, but the old dead grass of last summer’s 
growth. However, in a spring like the present, such grass becomes 
very valuable ; and if the cattle have but alittle straw to lie upon in 
cold weather, it affords a salutary preparation for the succulent young 
spring grass, which often has an injurious effect on a poor beast turn- 
ed directly from the straw-yard to such grass. Turnips have remain- 
ed, both plentiful and good, to a late period ; but where they have 
been consumed on the ground late in the season, the soil is in a very 
unfavourable state for spring crops. 
Wheat, in general, looks promising, though many fields are too thin 
and the plants weak. Rape has all suffered from the severity of the 
winter ; and much has been destroyed by floods, or continued wet 
weather in February. Other crops are too backward to form any 
opinion upon. Peas, Beans, and Oats, have lain long in the ground, 
and it is only the early sown which have yet made their appearance. 
The prices of Fat Stock have advanced considerably since last Re- 
pth Fat Sheep, since the beginning of March, have been selling 
om 5d. to 6d. per lib. Fat Beasts from 5s. to 6s. per stone, and 
both have experienced a further advance within the last fortnight of 
at least 6d. per stone. The Corn markets have also advanced very 
_considerably since February ; but this was unfortunately too late to 


be of much service to the most needy farmers, they having mostly 
disposed of their scanty crops long before the advance took place’; 
however, their spirits seem to rise with the markets. The best Wheat 
is now selling about 60s.; Oats from 20s. to 28s.; Beans 28s. to 
(Old) 35s. per quarter.— May 2d. 


OBITUARY. 


Diep at St John’s Hill, upon the 18th ult., in the 75th year of 
his age, Grorncr WILLIAMson, the most extensive and oldest cat- 
tle-dealer in Aberdeenshire, or perhaps in Scotland. 

Mr Williamson began to deal in cattle when only 18 years of age, 
and continued almost to the day of his death, being a period of 57 
years ; and while Aberdeenshire, and the North of Scotland in ge- 
neral, derived great benefit from his enterprising spirit, in opening 
up the English market, and carrying the cattle south almost to Lon- 
don, he perhaps conferred still greater and more permanent advan- 
tages upon his native county, by his skill and exertions in the im- 
provement of the native breed, and by a judicious introduction of 
such cows and bulls from Fifeshire (the breed of which county 
stood high in the public estimation), as have tended to bring the 
cattle to their present state of perfection, It was a principle of 
Mr Williamson’s, to take every means in his power to improve the 
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. native breed ; but he uniformly. disapproved of the system which 

has prevailed in other districts, of crgssing with English or Gallo- 
way bulls; and his advice and example have gone far towards pre- 
serving pure the Aberdeenshire stock, now so well known in every 
market of the South. 

At a very early period, he associated his brother, James Wil- 
liamson at Bethelme, in partnership with him, who entered into his 
views with a zeal and activity scarcely inferior to his own ; and dur- 
ing all the vicissitudes of a particularly dangerous and precarious 
trade for such a long period, the brothers, and a son of George 
Williamson (who became a partner at a later period), maintained 
a fair, honourable, and irreproachable character. 

It is believed; that no person in any situation of life ever under- 
went greater bodily fatigue than did the Jate;George Williamson in 
the prosecution of his business ; and.it is to be regretted, that his 
most arduous and unweariéd exettions .were,not accompanied, in his 
latter years, with that success which was the anxious desire of all 
who knew him. 

The Aberdeenshire Agricultural. Association, shortly after: its 
formation, took an opportunity of presenting Mr Williamson with 
an elegant .sauff-box, having a. suitable inscription, expressive of 
the.gense they entertained of his distinguished services to the agri- 
culture of the county; and we understand the same Society have it 
in contemplation to erect a Monument in the Churchyard of Fyvie, 
to perpetuate his memory as an honest man, and as the father of 
that important trade to which his life was devoted. 

As a private character, Mr Williamson will be long remembered 
in the circle in which he moved. Possessed of the most lively ima 
gination, and of a shrewdness and: humour peculiar to himself, he 
was always a most welcome guest wherever he appeared. 


‘No. XCV. will be published on the second Monday of August. 
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